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A Letter to God 


Dear Lord, 

It has been a long time since I wrote to you. Today I 
feel a real need for you and your presence, perhaps 
because of the nearness of death or the relative failure 
of the'struggle. You know that I have tried to be 
faithful to you—always and by all means—consistent 
with my whole being. That is why I am here. I under¬ 
stand love as the urgency of helping to solve the 
problems of the "other person"—in whom you are 
present. 

I left what I had and came here. Perhaps today is my 
(Maundy) Thursday and tonight my (Good) Friday. 
Because I love you I surrender everything I am into 
your hands, without limit. What hurts me is the 
thought of leaving those I most love—Cecy and my 
family—and perhaps not being here to participate in 
the triumph of the people—their liberation. 

We are a group full of true, "Christian" humanity, and 
I think we will change the course of history. The 
thought of this comforts me. I love you and I give you 
myself and ourselves, completely, because you are 
my Father. No one's death is meaningless if his life 
has been charged with significance: and I believe this 
has been true of us, here. 

Chau, Lord I Perhaps until that heaven of yours, that 
new world we desire so much I 

NESTOR PAZ 


Many Latin American Christians think like Nestor Paz, who was 
killed in 1970. He understood his commitment to armed 'con¬ 
flict in his native Bolivia as an evangelical imperative when ail 
else failed. This letter is part of his continual conversation 
with God. 



I Cry in the Night from the 
Torture Chamber 

Psalm 129 Ernesto Cardenal 

From the depths, I cry to you oh Lord: 

I cry in the night from the prison cell 
and from the concentration camp 
From the torture chamber 
in the hour of darkness 
hear my voice 

my S.O.S. 

If you were to keep a record of sins 
Lord, who would be blameless ? 

But you do pardon sins 

you are not implacable as they are in their Investigation I 

I trust in the Lord and not in leaders 
Nor in slogans 

I trust in the Lord and not in their radios I 

My soul hopes in the Lord 
more than the sentinels of dawn 

more than the way one counts the hours of night in a prison cell. 

While we are imprisoned 

they are enjoying themselves I 
But the Lord is liberation 
the freedom of Israel. 


Ernesto Cardenal is from the Central American country of 
Nicaragua where he was a resistance fighter prior to becoming 
a Trappist monk. He lives in a Trappist community which he 
founded and sees this a more appropriate way of fighting 
injustice and dictatorship. For him the spiritual power of God 
is greater than the guns and bullets of man. 



CHAPTER I 


Amidst Revolution 


This is a subject of interest both to those who are 
concerned about the revolutionary process in the 
world and to those concerned about the life of the 
Church. 

Because the Church is immersed in the human 
situation it influences what people do; and what 
people do influences the Church. A revolutionary pro¬ 
cess is shaking the Church out of its routine and 
presenting it with various options. The Church must 
become an 'agent of action' within the process, or it 
will inevitably be reactionary against it. At the same 
time, in those parts of the world where the Christian 
presence is numerically important, it will be difficult 
to think of real and permanent changes in society 
without the participation of the members and leaders 
of the Christian church. 

Particularly in Latin America the subject is timely 
and urgent. A few years ago at President Nixon's 
request. Nelson Rockefeller undertook a tour of the 
continent to study the situation and to advise on US 
foreign policy in Latin America. Rockefeller mention¬ 
ed the hidden revolutionary potential within the 
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Church and recommended that it be given careful 
attention. This experienced politician saw that seeds 
of discontent and a passion for justice were germinat¬ 
ing within a body which traditionally had been allied 
to the status quo and that ferment in the Church 
would soon have an effect on all aspects of Latin 
American society. While the politician lamented this 
fact, young people in Latin America saw it with very 
different eyes. A few years earlier it was normal for 
young people to be indifferent to religion, believing 
that from the Church, as from ancient Nazareth, 
nothing new or nothing good could come. Today they 
look eagerly toward the old church institution from 
which they hope a word might come that will lead to 
liberating action. 

The subject may also be important for the situation 
in the developed world where the Church has either 
been an adornment of society or has existed on its 
margins. Where it has maintained a biblical tradition 
in which justice and human solidarity are fundamental 
categories, however, it may at any moment nourish 
itself on the seeds of the counter-culture that 
challenges the surrounding tranquility. When this 
happens it is newsworthy. Thus, for example, when 
the World Council of Churches took sides in the racial 
struggle in South Africa and in the Portuguese 
colonies the European press gave echo to the reaction. 
The old problem of the relationship between Church 
and society is again up for discussion, no longer as a 
theoretical problem of theology but as a concrete 
option between obedience to or betrayal of the Gospel. 

Logically, I am interested in the problem of the 
efficacy of Christian participation in the social area. 
On this efficacy will depend the quantity of love that 
can be translated into justice in community affairs and 
the possibility of rapid reconciliation in social organ- 
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izations that are dying because of internal divisions. 
I am also interested in establishing church participa¬ 
tion on a firm basis of Christian conviction supported 
by biblical witness. This does not mean a quick 
escape into political action, but subjection to the 
intellectual discipline of testing, investigating, and 
eventually justifying that action in the light of clearly 
established Christian convictions. 

There can be no Christian reflection that is not 
reflection on what it means to be 'on the Way' and 
committed. As Albert Schweitzer said at the end of 
his book. Quest of the Historical Jesus, 'He comes to 
us as One unknown, without a name, as of old, by the 
lake-side, He came to those men who knew Him not. 
He speaks to us the same word: "Follow thou me !" 
and sets us to the task which He has to fulfil for our 
time. He commands. And to those who obey Him, 
whether they be wise or simple, He will reveal Him¬ 
self in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which 
they shall pass through in the fellowship, and, as by 
ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their own 
experience who He is.' The truth of Christian 
doctrine can be known by judging it where men suffer 
and sometimes hope and rejoice. Therefore, a 
description of the Latin American situation as general 
background and basic data is needed for theological 
reflection. I do not believe the Latin American situa¬ 
tion to be normative for other areas, rather it is the 
only area in which I can be immersed with some 
authenticity. It will not be difficult for you to extra¬ 
polate this situation and apply the reflection to your 
own historic circumstances. A brief description of 
Latin American churches is also necessary. 

I will then proceed to a theological study of the 
mission of the Church in the plan of God. And I will 
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try to show how that saving and liberating mission 
of God which includes all of humanity is projected 
toward the limits of history, and awaits the service of 
a Christian community which presently symbolizes 
the goal toward which it aspires, and which seeks to 
interpret those human aspirations related to the high¬ 
est destiny to which God calls mankind. Then I will 
consider the various possibilities for action that the 
Church is currently facing in Latin America and 
describe in terms of obedience the possibilities which 
are open to it. 

Appended is a series of statements that justify the 
various theses advanced in the body of the book and 
illustrate the positions of official bodies or repre¬ 
sentative persons of the Latin American Christian 
community. 

My hope is that this book will contribute to the 
knowledge of the Latin American situation, to 
theological reflection on the task of the Church 
today in other parts of the world and, in some 
measure, to the inspiration and encouragement of 
those who, in obedience to their Christian calling, 
dream and struggle for a new day for their people. 

HUMAN BACKGROUND 

The overwhelming fact is external dependency. My 
own country, Uruguay, for example, exists by virtue 
of arbitration carried out by England, Argentina and 
Brazil, establishing a bottom state that assured free 
entry for the European metropolis to the River Plate 
and its broad commercial opportunities. It is possible 
to see in Latin America how everything is directed 
toward the port—the linking point of the colony with 
the metropolis—while the interior remains completely 
orphan to all developments. This would also explain, 
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Latin Americans would say, some of the internal 
characteristics of Latin American society. 

For one thing, the Spanish conquest established 
the authority of the conquerors over the natural 
resources and over the nationals. The land was 
distributed to the conquistadores, the mines assigned 
to them, and they became practically owners and 
lords of the life of the inhabitants of the region. A 
model of paternalistic society was established. 

In the second place, the interest of the paternalistic 
land-owners was united with the interest of the 
merchants of the metropolis overseas. Thus was pro¬ 
duced a minority oligarchy that dominated the sources 
of national production and made them function 
according to their own interest and to the interest of 
the foreigners. 

Today this assumes modern forms: it is the alliance 
of land-owners, bankers, exporters, who, in general, 
are branches of international monopolies. But their 
origins can be traced in colonial practices continued 
later through trade relations with, first, England, and 
later the United States. This will explain also the 
foreign influence in the thinking of educated Latin 
American minorities. 

The worst injustices the people of Latin America 
suffer stem from the multiform economic dependency 
of the nations on the periphery of world economy— 
the underdeveloped ones—in relation to the highly 
developed centre countries. This is so with the 
Western monetary system, in which the ninety-six 
poor countries have neither voice nor vote in deci¬ 
sions that directly affect them, with the serious reduc¬ 
tion from twenty-one per cent to seventeen per cent 
in Latin American participation in international com¬ 
merce; with the "international division of labour" and 
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the inevitable negative trend of the trade terms of the 
raw materials and manufactured products (unless 
agreements like those of oil-exporting countries were 
extended to other raw materials); and this is the case 
with the so-called "brain drain" that draws from 
underdeveloped nations thousands of their best 
talents, largely for the benefit of developed nations, 
where they go for specialization and where so many 
of them remain for ever.' 0) 

The distortion produced by the presence of foreign 
capital is multiplied in the distortion of the economy 
of each country. Thus Chile has been condemned to 
be the great producer of copper, Bolivia of tin, Brazil 
of coffee. Central American countries of fruit. 

Today, when the great international private invest¬ 
ors come, attracted by the possibility of an effective 
Latin American Common Market, they invest in areas 
of production that would never mean economic 
independency, nor integral development of the 
country, but greater and more rapid profit for foreign 
capitalists who hope to recover their investment 
rapidly. Thus aid plans become new chains which 
bind the receivers to the lenders, since they usually 
come conditional to the good political conduct of 
those that receive the help. Receiving countries are to 
follow the counsel dispensed by the great developed 
powers and buy products from the same powers. 

In this manner Latin America is confronted by the 
fact that, instead of aid, its 'credit' goes to help the 
economy of the country which 'helps'. The Economic 
Commission of the United Nations for Latin America 
has proved that year by year more capital leaves Latin 
America than enters. The payment for interest and 
fees for this debt is a tremendous handicap to 
accumulating the necessary funds for the financing of 
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internal development of the Latin American countries. 

To complete the picture two social facts must be 
taken into account: one, the accelerated population 
growth, which places Latin America as the continent 
of most rapid demographic expansion. It is interesting 
to note that in Latin America birth control presents 
genuine ideological disputes. It is not just the nega¬ 
tive attitude of the Catholic Church, which might be 
catalogued as reactionary or conservative, but also 
there are more progressive groups, including the most 
radically leftist, which attack the policy of limiting 
population because they think of it as an instrument 
of the local dominant oligarchs and foreign powers 
for controlling and suppressing manifestations of 
popular discontent. 

'One hundred and twenty million children are in 
the middle of this storm. Every minute a child dies 
from sickness or hunger. But in the year 2000 there 
will be six hundred and fifty million Latin Americans; 
half of them will be under fifteen years of age: a time 
bomb/ (2) 

Instead of getting at the root of structural problems 
that produce cultural and material poverty, the effort 
is applied to slowing down population growth so as 
not to burden the new generations of the world with 
additional problems of education and employment. 

This population growth brings to fifty per cent the 
people under nineteen years of age. A revolutionary 
potential, this, as youths seek educational and work 
opportunities and find that there is no room for them. 
It must also be remembered that throughout Latin 
America illiteracy is still about fifty per cent. 

The second fact, the impossible situation in the 
rural areas which results in an exodus toward the 
cities. 'Half of the Latin Americans are rural workers. 
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but while the estates larger than a thousand hectares 
(one per cent) cover more than 370,000,000 hectares 
(sixty-two per cent), three times the agricultural land 
of China, 70,000,000 small land-owners with farms 
smaller than twenty hectares are truly "medieval 
serfs". This is not all. At the very brink of despair we 
find the sombre army of 8,000,000 rural families— 
50,000,000 men, women and children—hungry, shoe¬ 
less, illiterate, without a single piece of land of their 
own, workers on somebody else's land for miserable 
wages, deprived of schools, hospitals, security or 
personal dignity; they are poorer and more vulnerable 
than the African peasants, who are protected to a 
certain extent by their tribal organizations, no longer 
existing among us. "Twelve miles beyond the last 
street lamp of the Latin American cities rural poverty 
is worse than in Africa," says Father Roger Veke- 
mans, founder of the Centre for Social and Economic 
Development in Latin America (DESAL).' (3) 

In general the phenomenon of urbanization is more 
important than that of industrialization. Instead of 
multiplication of opportunities for all, there is multi¬ 
plication of belts of slums around Latin America's 
large cities. The Brazilian favelas, Montevideo's 
canttegriles, Argentina's villas miserias, Chile's 
callampas are just so many ways of pointing out the 
existence of a phenomenon visible in the outskirts of 
all our cities. This again highlights that mass un¬ 
employment which is a potential menace to the 
stability of the system. Urban concentration has pro¬ 
duced, logically enough, a greater popular organiza¬ 
tion. Thus trade unions are becoming aware and 
achieving power and their demands are beginning to 
be heard. A situation of lessening production, with a 
great reluctance to make profit for foreign business, 
and with an unequal distribution of national income. 
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added to the great growth in population, makes for 
permanent and explosive instability. To control this 
alarming situation recourse is made to a policy repres¬ 
sive at every level. This repression is one of the most 
outstanding characteristics of Latin America today, 
and it is thoroughly co-ordinated. In many Latin 
American countries the military force held by the 
police for this kind of political control is much greater 
than that of the army for the national defence, and it 
costs much more than the amounts budgeted for 
education or social services. At the same time the 
armies are increasingly being trained to repress any 
kind of protest. 

Consequently violence is an ever present fact in all 
major Latin American cities. It is born of that institu¬ 
tional violence which imposes subhuman living con¬ 
ditions on large sections of the population. It is 
influenced by repressive violence applied to all 
manifestations of popular discontent. It is multiplied 
by the people's counter violence, the expression of 
desperation, spear-headed by groups steeped in ideo¬ 
logy who feel they can undermine the present situa¬ 
tion and prepare the way for radical change, even if 
they cannot hope for immediate revolutionary success. 

We must remember that the North American pre¬ 
sence is in evidence throughout the whole continent. 
It would be almost impossible to land at any Latin 
American airport and not find United States military 
air-force planes there. United States military missions 
operate in every country with the single exception of 
Cuba. The traumatic experience of Santo Domingo, 
while not the first, is a most telling example. The 
legitimate government elected by a free and demo¬ 
cratic vote was under serious threat from an attempt¬ 
ed military coup. When the ensuing struggle seemed 
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to be going the government's way, a massive landing 
of US marines swung the balance in favour of the 
military. This episode is not forgotten by Latin 
Americans, effecting caution in some, and desperation 
in others. Of course, this dependency, exercised 
through the local oligarchies, is manifested not only 
in the economy of the continent, but in every aspect 
of Latin American life. So, for example, in the area of 
mass-communication, Mario Kaplun gives the follow¬ 
ing picture : 'If we go to the cinema in any Latin 
American country there is a two-to-one chance that 
we will see a picture made in the USA because fifty- 
five per cent of the films shown in cinemas in Latin 
America come from the USA. If we turn on the TV 
the experience will be no different. The investigation 
carried out by UNDA/AL in December 1970 revealed 
that programmes of North American origin take up an 
average of thirty-four per cent of total TV time in 
Latin America. In some countries, such as Guatemala 
and Nicaragua, the average reaches fifty per cent and 
surpasses the time occupied by local programmes. At 
the same time programmes originating in Latin 
America itself are given nine per cent of TV time over 
the area as a whole. According to Vision magazine, 
America, in spite of its poverty, underdevelopment 
and lack of foreign currency for necessary imports, 
nevertheless spends over thirty-three million pounds 
annually on North American TV series and films. If 
we go to a news-stand in any Latin American country 
to buy a magazine, we will find it literally covered 
with comic books (Superman, cowboys, and the 
apparently innocuous Donald Duck). All this material 
which the well known USA "cultural industry" pro¬ 
duces in series and translates into Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese is massively consumed by children, Latin 
American youth and even adults. Through all this 
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sub-literature is portrayed an image of the USA as 
the mecca of Goodness and Progress, while our 
underdeveloped peoples are presented as lazy, incap¬ 
able and therefore deserving of their condition of 
dependency. 

'But we have not gone to the news-stand to buy 
the adventures of Roy Rogers but to seek a popular 
magazine dealing with current issues and news 
relevant to all of Latin America. Does one exist ? Yes, 
only one. It is not a Latin American magazine, but a 
Yankee magazine. Selections from Readers Digest 
which covers all of Latin America, with nine sub¬ 
regional editions (eight! in Spanish), which, according 
to calculations, surpasses two million copies. Almost 
all of the material, from USA sources, is contrary to 
the authentic interests of our peoples. Is there then 
no popular magazine circulated in Latin America and 
published by Latin Americans ? No, lamentably there 
is not. 

'Besides economic colonialism, Latin America also 
suffers from informative and cultural colonialism. But 
what are the reasons for this situation ? When the 
causes are investigated one of the first things that 
comes into view, with regard to information, is that 
two agencies virtually control the flow of news : 
United Press International (UPI) and Associated 
Press (AP), both North American agencies. 

'Thus the principal forms of mass communication 
belong to those least interested in transforming the 
society. The owners of the large agricultural, com¬ 
mercial and financial enterprises — that is to say, 
those favoured by the present status quo —are usually 
also the owners of the principal media of communica¬ 
tion, and therefore to inform truthfully what is 
happening in Latin America and in their own country 
is contrary to their interests.' 
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A GIANT AWAKENS 


To characterize in general terms the Latin American 
continent at this moment : it is a giant which is begin¬ 
ning to search tentatively for its next steps towards 
the future. Whereas up to about 1960 the general 
tone, with some exceptions, was that of quietism and 
resignation in situations considered unchangeable, at 
the present moment the dominant characteristic is 
the hunger for change, the assurance that there is 
something new and different that can be created to¬ 
morrow. There is an awakening of man to the 
possibilities that history offers. So far this awakening 
is uneven. Students, in the first place, and organized 
labour in the second, have taken the lead. But it would 
now be difficult to persuade any section that the 
philosophies and the situations of yesterday should 
be preserved. 

So the situation is not static. . . . active currents 
of protest can be detected. The common demoninator 
of the groups that make up the first is the "will for 
revolution", the frontal attack against the existing 
social systems. It is composed of labour organizations, 
generally with a Marxist orientation, but more recently 
with a Christian inspiration as well; a large sector of 
youth, especially university students; and relatively 
numerous groups of intellectuals, professionals, 
technicians, and representatives of the Church in 
growing numbers. They have not yet reached a con¬ 
census as to the necessary means to overthrow and 
to replace the old traditional society, but it is only a 
matter of time for all these groups to converge in 
agreement on goals and means to reach them/ 

'There is no Latin American country where this 
phenomenon, which shocks many people and gives 
hope to many others — the commitment of the 
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Christians and the Church to revolution—has failed 
to express itself. It has become somewhat a matter 
of routine to see repression, jail, exile, torture and 
also death reaching Catholic priests and nuns.'(5) 

In this situation various experiments have been 
tried in a search to move the Latin American common 
people toward the possibilities of a better life. Social 
experiments have been carried out in Bolivia, Cuba, 
Peru, and more recently in Chile. From each of these 
experiences there is something for all to learn. 

In 1952 Bolivia passed through a true people's 
revolution. In the previous year the opposition candid¬ 
ate won the presidential election. Rather than let the 
winner take office, the incumbent turned power over 
to a military junta. However, an alliance of workers 
and peasants in a frontal combat with enormous 
bloodshed destroyed the army and gained power for 
the common people. This was followed by the 
nationalization of mines and agrarian reforms that 
gave land to the peasants who worked it. The failure 
of this revolution in economic terms was due to the 
fall in the price of tin on the international market and 
a drastically reduced agricultural production caused 
by a lack of training by the Indian peasants to operate 
in a money market. However, this popular movement 
had permanent human consequences. The Indian who 
for the first time had a plot of land felt like a 'man' 
after four centuries o* submission. With the entrance 
into political life of the peasant masses the whole 
Bolivian political panorama has changed. Bolivia now 
suffers under a military government which uses 
repression to keep workers and peasants in submis¬ 
sion. Nevertheless, in the midst of this situation there 
are signs of a permanently living hope. There may be 
temporary submission but the people are not resigned. 
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Their hope of being the protagonists of their own 
national destiny is not dead. The first way, then, is 
that of popular insurrection. At present it seems to be 
frustrated. 

The second revolutionary phenomenon of recent 
times is the Cuban revolution. The story of the group 
of guerilla fighters who from the Sierra Maestra were 
first able to neutralize the government army and then 
to overcome it with arms is well known. Later, real 
reconstruction of the country began with the nation¬ 
alization of foreign property and agrarian and urban 
reform. 

The success of the Cuban revolution in 1959 play¬ 
ed an important part in galvanizing the people of Latin 
America through the example of the small group of 
revolutionaries with a cohesive radical programme. 
The necessity for Cuba to move more and more 
towards orthodox Marxism and to depend on Soviet 
help, limits the experiment as a working model for 
Latin America. Indeed the American blockade on the 
one hand and Russian aid on the other make it well 
nigh impossible to judge the merits or demerits of 
the Cuban phenomenon. However, that a tiny country 
ninety miles from the United States has been able to 
maintain its independence and its way of life is of 
great significance. Furthermore that it continues to 
determine its own internal economic, social and 
political relationships, places Cuba in a position of 
moral leadership to small Latin American countries, 
giving them encouragement and hope. Nobody is try¬ 
ing to imitate Cuba, but many have been inspired by 
what they see as Cuba's heroism and tenacity. 

But the Cuban situation is unique. Post 1959 Latin 
American history has conclusively shown that no 
other guerilla style action has been able to overcome 
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existing structures of power. In country after country 
the guerillas have been defeated. There seems no 
way by which they can provide the justice so urgently 
sought by the Latin American masses. 

In the case of Peru it has been the army, which 
like all Latin American armies is more and more 
technical and technocratic, that took over the govern¬ 
ment. It did so in terms of a demanding nationalism 
that brought it up against those elements which plac¬ 
ed reliance on foreign forces and led it to question 
the power structures within the country. Although 
there is no clear socialist ideology in the military 
revolution in Peru, nevertheless, starting from a com¬ 
prehension of national needs, and with a greater 
government participation in the economic life, includ¬ 
ing a policy of expropriation of large landed estates 
and large natural riches, they proclaim their desire 
to favour more participation by the people in the 
making of decisions. It still remains to be seen how 
far this regimen is capable of creating the institutional 
mechanisms that permit the incorporation of the 
common people in the power structure. It is evident 
that what has been accomplished is very important, 
and shows up as a possibility on the Latin American 
horizon. 

Unhappily, the actions of the army in Brazil, 
Uruguay and Chile do not leave much hope for the 
possible repetition of this kind of way forward in the 
near future of Latin America. 

If the Chilean experiment had been allowed more 
time to prove its usefulness, it might have become 
the alternative model for many situations where at 
present the only hope of progress seems to be centred 
on violence. With the overthrow of the elected govern¬ 
ment by the army, however, a bitter campaign has 
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been mounted against the forces of progress. This 
has had far-reaching consequences throughout the 
length and breadth of Latin America, because it has 
killed the hope of serious social change by democratic 
means. 

The situation in Latin America could then be 
summarized as follows : 

Although Latin America is no longer a colony, its status 
is nevertheless being determined by its continuing 
dependence on external powers. Its liberation and growth 
are hampered by mounting debts, by a malformed internal 
economy, and by patterns of development imposed from 
without by the great industrial forces. The policy of aid, 
investments and loans serves to strengthen the bonds of 
dependence. 

Rapid increases in population throw into the study and 
work market millions of human beings who cannot be 
properly absorbed. In their frustration they become 
potential material for revolution. 

There is a new and critical awareness of the Latin 
American situation. The fact of under-development and 
the need for fundamental structural changes have been 
authoritatively established by specialized agencies of the 
United Nations and by university research teams. Their 
statistics, interwoven with a nationalistic ideology, have 
strengthened demands for revolutionary change which will 
at the same time destroy external dependence and the 
internal structures of capitalism and privilege. 

Repression increases both at national and continental level 
in an effort to control the revolutionary potential of the 
young, and to eliminate from the list of visible options 
those that are postulated by the continent's intellectual 
vanguard. 

As a consequence there is violence in practically all the 
countries; it is the response of the people, especially of 
the students, to the violence inherent in the social 
structures and exercised by the forces dedicated to the 
preservation of the status quo. 

The Latin American peoples hunger for what is new. The 
march from countryside to city is the modern exodus of 
the farm labourer, seeking like the Hebrew people, the 
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promised land, the land of hope, the new tomorrow. The 
impossibility of repressing all popular movements is a fact, 
the chaos, the anarchy, to be seen in many Latin American 
countries at the present time is indicative of the struggle 
of peoples seeking their better destiny, and the resistance 
they encounter.. 

We know, then, the Latin American hope and we 
know the realities of popular frustration. For many, 
the solution is individual—to escape, to migrate. 
Australia, for example, is becoming a strong attrac¬ 
tion for the university graduates. For the ruling elites, 
the only solution is a fascist type of government and 
repression. But at the popular level, there is a reality 
of hope; and here, between hope and frustration, 
between expectancy and repression, the Church 
should find a real mission. Here, in encouragement of 
that hope, and in helping to implement this hope for 
real change, lies an important task for Christians to 
undertake. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Churches in Latin America 


Latin America has been considered Christian ever 
since the conquest. The Roman Catholic Church 
evangelized the indigenous population practically in 
its entirety. The Protestant world considered Latin 
America a Catholic continent. The Edinburgh Con¬ 
ference of 1910, despite its ecumenical character, 
had no Latin American delegates. Latin America was 
to be the private holding of the Catholic Church. 

It is interesting to note that within Catholicism this 
thought dominated in some sectors even up to 1948, 
when the concordat between the Catholic Church and 
the Colombian Government reserved two thirds of the 
national territory for missionary action. Other denom¬ 
inations were prohibited from working there as it was 
feared the indigenous population might be too easily 
influenced by Protestant proseletyzing. 

Catholicism was introduced to Latin America by 
the conquerors through a strange mixture of military 
imposition, evangelism and cathechizing. It resulted 
in a popular religiosity which was a syncretism com¬ 
pounded of ancient religious practice and Catholic 
doctrine, forms and liturgy. With the passing of the 
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years, different philosophic influences came to the 
continent; some of them (including some Protestant 
thought) gradually produced the phenomenon of 
secularization and opened up the possibility of religi¬ 
ous plularism. 

Nevertheless, account must be taken of the 
Catholic character of the continent as a major and 
predominant fact. The struggle for national independ¬ 
ence at the beginning of the nineteenth century placed 
the Church in a difficult situation. Some brilliant 
priests made the cause of the patriots their cause and 
openly joined the ranks. Others favoured holding to 
the traditional status quo. The revolution won out in 
practically all the Latin American countries, but the 
alliance between Church and State persisted, and the 
new Latin American State took over the right of spon¬ 
sor that the Vatican had granted the Spanish Crown. 
Even today, for example, the Argentine Government 
nominates to the Vatican the candidates for the 
Bishops there. In general terms the long colonial 
period and the first century of independence found 
the Catholic Church on the side of the rulers, with 
the humanitarian task of softening the worst defects 
of the reigning system. Thus, very early, Bartolome 
de las Casas took over the protection of the American 
Indian, and the Jesuit Missions of Paraguay tried to 
redeem the situation of the natives. But, beginning 
with the second half of the last century, liberal 
currents, French positivism, the upsurge of Masonry, 
the coming of Protestantism, all drove the Church to 
a defensive position of looking for state protection 
and demanding the continuation of a type of authori¬ 
tative society incapable of resisting the attacks of the 
incipient modernity. Consequently, the rise of liberal¬ 
ism is answered by excommunication, Protestantism 
by persecution, and modernity—and later, Marxism 
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—by a spirit of fear that sought shelter in anathema 
as a way of preserving its continental Catholic 
integrity. 

All this traditional picture is now being submitted 
to total revision and truly revolutionary changes. The 
process that leads to these changes can be found in 
several causes. 

At the end of the Second World War Pope Pius XII 
encouraged the evangelization of Latin America, 
which he saw in a world perspective as the spiritual 
reserve of Catholicism. Therefore, there was a call 
to multiply the missionary vocation in the United 
States, Canada and Europe towards Latin America, a 
continent that is recognized as especially lacking in 
ecclesiastical vocation. This invasion of foreigners, 
basically North Americans, produced a situation of 
dependency of the Catholic Church on foreign 
countries. At the same time it brought with it an 
element of change, of modernity that shook the pre¬ 
vailing routine. The theological currents of renewal 
in the countries from which the missionaries came 
filtered through and stirred up problems sometimes 
foreign to Latin America. Nevertheless, there were' 
initiated processes which shaped a new generation of 
theologians, who later used the same intellectual 
structure for analysing their continental situation and 
for defining forms of witness and mission relevant to 
the new situation. 

One result of this eagerness for modernity is the 
appearance of the Latin American Council of Bishops, 
CELAM, in 1955. It still had at that time a defensive 
attitude, but it was trying to develop a national con¬ 
science on a continental scale and to institute a pro¬ 
gramme for action. 

The most fundamental episode of all was the 
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Second Vatican Council. In the words of a Latin 
American Bishop, the sessions of the Council were 
the real theological seminary in which the Latin 
American bishops studied. Coming from more or less 
traditional situations they were exposed to the thought 
and the opinions of the most illustrious theologians of 
Christianity. They had to live together with the Pro¬ 
testant and Orthodox observers. Their horizons were 
widened, and the Council's resolutions opened up the 
institutional possibility of carrying out experiments in 
a search for new forms of fidelity. 

Another factor to be considered is the awakening 
of a revolutionary consciousness in Latin America, 
which had its symbolic expression in the victory of 
the Cuban Revolution. From that very moment the 
problems of the construction of a different Latin 
America were presented for the consideration of 
every institution, and the Church could not keep apart. 

CROSSROADS 

In Medellin in 1968 the Conference of Latin 
American Bishops assumed a radically revolutionary 
posture and adopted the motto liber acion as its 
imposing word and imposing task, challenging today's 
Catholics in our continent. 

What the Reformation meant for European Christ¬ 
endom , Medellin means for Roman Catholicism. In 
the future it will be impossible to understand the 
history of the Church or the history of the continent 
without reference to this starting point as funda¬ 
mental to contemporary Catholicism. It is there that 
it is recognized that 'Latin America seems to live still 
under the tragic emblem of underdevelopment, which 
separates the brethren from the joy not only of 
material goods, but also of the very human fulfilment. 
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In spite of the efforts that are made the results are 
hunger and poverty, widespread sickness, infant 
mortality, illiteracy and sub-human living, great 
inequalities in income and tensions between social 
classes, outbreaks of violence, and minimal participa¬ 
tion of the people in the management of the common 
welfare. 

'Recognizing this fact, and facing it' — says 
Medellin — 'the Church, as a part of the Latin 
American being, in spite of its limitations, has lived 
with our peoples in the process of colonization, 
liberation and organization. Our contribution does not 
wish to compete with the efforts for solution made by 
other national Latin American and world organizations, 
and certainly we do not reject them, nor overlook 
them. Our proposal is to encourage those efforts and 
accelerate their fulfilment, and deepen their content in 
the processes of change by applying Gospel values 
to them. We want to offer the collaboration of Christ¬ 
ians compelled by their baptismal responsibilities and 
by the gravity of the moment. We do not want 
technical solutions nor infallible remedies. We want 
to feel the problems, perceive the demands, share 
the anguish, discover the road ahead, and co-operate 
in the solutions. 

The new image of the Latin American man 
demands a creative effort. The public powers, further¬ 
ing energetically the supreme demands of the com¬ 
mon welfare, the technicians planning the measures 
to be taken, the families and educators awakening 
and encouraging responsibilities, the peoples joining 
the common effort towards realization, the Spirit of 
the Gospel encouraging with the dynamic of love, 
offer the possibility of a transforming and personaliz¬ 
ing redemption. 
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'Our most urgent commitment is to purify our¬ 
selves in the Spirit of the Gospel, all of us members 
of the Catholic Church. We should end the separation 
between faith and life, for "if we are in union with 
Christ—the only thing that counts is faith active in 
love". 

'This commitment demands that we live a genuine 
Biblical poverty expressed in authentic manifestations 
which can be seen as clear signs for our people. Only 
a poverty of that quality will reveal Christ Saviour of 
men, and discover Christ, Lord of history. 

'Our thoughts have clarified the dimensions of 
other commitments, which, though in a different 
mood, will be assumed by all of God's People : 

—Inspire, encourage and urge a new order of 
justice, which will incorporate all men in the 
management of their own communities; 

—Promote the constitution and the efficacy of the 
family, not only as a sacramental human com¬ 
munity, but also as an intermediate structure to 
achieve social change. 

—Make education more dynamic in order to 
accelerate the training of mature men for their 
responsibilities to the present hour. 

—Promote workers' professional organizations, 
without doubt decisive elements in socio¬ 
economic transformation. 

—Encourage a new evangelization and a new and 
intensive cathecism to reach both the elite and 
the masses and achieve a lucid and committed 
faith. 

—Renew or create new structures in the Church 
which institutionalize dialogue and channel 
collaboration between bishops, priests, those in 
religious orders and laymen. 
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—Collaborate with other Christian confessions, 
and with ail men of goodwill who are dedicated 
to an authentic peace rooted in justice and 
love.' (6) 

Medellin highlights a radical opening to the world, 
and a definite opening to ecumenism. All the reports 
of several committees indicated the task in Latin 
America must be undertaken in relation to all the 
other Christian communities in the continent. 

But it is obvious that an Assembly, no matter how 
important it is, is only a meeting producing documents 
until the latter are implemented in practice. Medellin 
postulated the doctrine, the ideology, the call to free¬ 
dom. The implementation, the interpretation and the 
application of these resolutions in the local parishes 
have placed the Catholic Church in its most important 
hour of ferment. The internal tension is seen in every 
country, and it would be difficult to find a Latin 
American newspaper that made no reference to this 
type of problem on practically any day. There are still 
islands of conservatism in several Latin American 
dioceses. It is even possible that conservative forces 
could prevail. But the tendency is clearly towards a 
public engagement for a radical social change. For 
example, in relation to the electoral victory ofMarxism 
in Chile in 1970, the Declaration of the Bishops of 
Chile says : 

'We have co-operated, and we want to co-operate 
with the changes, especially with those that favour 
the poorest. We know that the changes are difficult, 
and that they bring great risks to all. We understand 
that it is hard to give up privileges. Therefore, we 
would do well to remember the teachings of Christ 
regarding the urgency of the brotherhood of men, 
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which demands unselfishness and a better distribu¬ 
tion of material goods.' 

We can see that, in general, they go along with the 
process of change in society, even when the 
ecclesiastic institution maintains a policy of modera¬ 
tion and prudence. But in these countries there have 
sprung up clerical groups that take a much more 
radical position. Thus, for example, there is the move¬ 
ment called 'Young Church'. In reaction to the victory 
of Salvador Allende, they said : 

'We have a great and historic task before us: to 
incorporate the Christian people in the creating of a 
new society on all work fronts. We will give our lives, 
if necessary in defence of the people's government 
and the consolidation of the new society.' 

In Argentina the movement called 'Priests of the 
Third World is resolved to join the revolutionary 
process, choosing a Latin American solution, which 
implies necessarily the socializing of the means of 
production, of economic power, of politics, and of 
culture. 

In Colombia, the 'Golconda Priests' say : 

Toe energetic reprobation we make regarding neo¬ 
colonial capitalism, incapable of solving the pressing 
problems that trouble our people, encourages us in 
our actions and efforts looking towards the achieve¬ 
ment of a socialist society which would permit the 
suppression of all forms of exploitation of man by 
man such as now happens in response to the historical 
tendencies of our time and the idiosyncracy of 
colonial man.' 

Well known is the attitude of Helder Camara, 
Archbishop of Recife, denouncing the tortures and 
the situation of opprobrious poverty in his country, 
and demanding radical changes in society. In his case 
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is the added demand that non-violence be the method 
of action for attaining social change, a demand that 
is not given with the same urgency in the other move¬ 
ments we have cited. 

All this makes the Catholic Church at the present 
time a creative ferment in Latin American society, 
and a positive promise for its future. 

PROTESTANTISM 

As for Protestantism, we must note that it has 
several origins that condition its history and its con¬ 
temporary reality. We must realize that there are 
various Protestantisms. There is an immigrant 
Protestantism that came to Latin America to serve 
foreign citizens who brought their culture and their 
religion with them. The first churches were built in 
the coastal cities to minister basically to the spiritual 
needs of the English sailors and traders. Along the 
Latin American coast one can find the Anglican 
Churches, many of them now abandoned, signs of the 
commercial English presence that predominated for 
one hundred and fifty years. We also find the rural 
communities of German, Swiss and Italian origin. 
These churches long maintained their character of 
cultural islands in the sea of Latin American culture. 
Their point of reference was to be found in a far 
country. Their connexion was provided in the 
ancestral language. Their larger cultural possibility 
enabled them rapidly to prosper economically, and 
become, in most cases, groups of middle or upper 
class, who naturally are fearful of the situation of 
social change which they see approaching. 

The leaders of these churches today are well aware 
of their pertinence to the Latin American situation, 
and that their future lies in the Spanish and Portu- 
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guese languages, in their incarnation in the national 
community, and that they must be open to contacts 
and to inter-church possibilities. Nevertheless, it is 
hard to overcome long-time habits of separation, 
defensive attitudes, and sometimes pride in relation 
to the surrounding community. The greater cultural 
possibility to which I have referred makes these 
groups an important potential contribution to the 
development of Latin America to the extent that they 
continue in a process of responsible integration in the 
surrounding community. This is a frontier to be grant¬ 
ed priority in the witness of the Church in Latin 
America. 

The second sector of Latin American Protestantism 
is the product of missionary endeavour, fundamentally 
North American, but also British and Scandinavian. 

Because of the ecumenical reticence manifested in 
Edinburgh, the historic missions did not enter Latin 
America with much enthusiasm. On the contrary, this 
region became the only mission field in which North 
American Fundamentalist groups have a notable pre¬ 
dominance in the number of missionaries sent and 
churches founded. Consequently, Latin American 
Protestantism is characterized by an evangelistic zeal 
which gives absolute priority to the numerical growth 
of the Church. Here the Churches had the greatest 
difficulty in regard to ecumenism with Roman 
Catholicism. Many were afraid that friendship with 
that Church would put a brake on the evangelistic 
thrust, which they consider essential to the Gospel. 

Thus, just as the immigrant churches amount to 
cultural islands, these mission churches became sub¬ 
cultures separated from the rest of the world, bringing 
unconsciously certain values of the Saxon cultures 
and isolating their members from the rest of the con- 
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tinent. To save themselves from the surrounding sin 
they sought their protection and their sanctity in the 
Church. Since all should be evangelists, nobody had 
time for any other kind of activity in society. In this 
wav 1 there developed a Protestantism strongly 
individualistic, pious, and centred in the Bible, which 
was read as the bearer of a personal and devotional 
message. 

From one of these groups, the Methodist Church in 
Chile particularly, and some missions from Scandin¬ 
avia and the United States, the Pentecostal movement 
arose. One group in Chile, separated at the beginning 
of this century from the Methodists, has grown so 
much that, whereas the Methodist Church continues 
with 7,000 members, the Pentecostal movement 
which sprang from it, has about 700,000. This move¬ 
ment is characterized by a large group which is 
dynamic and has popular participation. It is made up 
largely of people who have lost their former roots in 
the countryside, who came to the cities in search of 
new horizons. The Church becomes for them the 
centre for personal and social integration. With 
emphasis on total salvation, which includes health, 
these Pentecostal groups are responding to the more 
intimate and felt needs of the common people. They 
can be criticized for repeating traditional sacral 
norms; that is, the Pastor assumes the roles that in 
the traditional patriarchal society were filled by the 
owner of the fief. It is he who blesses and curses, 
supplying salvation or judgment to the members of 
his congregation. In this respect the participation 
within a Pentecostal Church could be considered a 
continuing of submission, and an ignoring of what is 
happening in the world, all so characteristic of tradi¬ 
tional society. 
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But this situation is rapidly changing. Second and 
third generation Protestant church people are realiz¬ 
ing their full participation in the Latin American 
society. In fact the numerical growth means that the 
society itself is calling to the Protestant churches 
asking for a definition and relation to the basic 
problems of the human community. Even the Pente¬ 
costal Churches are realizing that they belong to the 
proletariat, the masses of oppressed people in Latin 
America who are also beginning to dream and to work 
for a new day. The ecumenical movement has surely 
been instrumental in this, through travels, scholar¬ 
ships, books, grants to seminaries, a process of 
theological reflection in action has taken place that is 
challenging the behaviour of the churches and is also 
challenging the realities of the society in Latin 
America. New ecumenical action groups have emerg¬ 
ed in almost every country, where the traditional 
distinction between Protestant and Roman Catholics 
are overcome by a sense of common allegiance to the 
Christian faith in a particular human situation where 
that Christian faith demands action for the liberation 
of mankind. Christians, Catholics and Protestants are 
participating equally in the hopes and fears of Latin 
American society. It could be said that in several 
countries Christians are more exposed to the repres¬ 
sion against challenging ideas because of the growing 
fear of the potential of the Church for social renewal. 
A prioi they cannot any longer be considered as allied 
to the status quo. The Roman Catholic Church has 
taken a more independent stance in relation to the 
State and the Protestant Churches are coming out of 
their isolation in sub-cultures. All of them are in the 
arena where a new Latin America is being forged. 
What could be the contribution of these churches, 
what should it be ? That is my next concern. But in 
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order to be able to describe the vocation of the 
churches today, we must have a clear picture of our 
theological conviction concerning the history of man¬ 
kind in general and the history of Latin America in 
particular. 
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CHAPTER III 


Mission of the Church in Latin 
America 


The mission of the Church cannot be understood 
except in the broader context of the mission of God. 

The questions therefore are the following : What is 
God's purpose in the creation of humanity ? What is 
the goal toward which God is leading the human 
adventure ? What is the end, the meaning, the pur¬ 
pose of man's life on earth ? When those questions 
are answered the question of the particular role of 
the Church in the fulfilment of this divine plan can be 
discussed. 

Of course, when one talks about the mission of 
God in terms of the purpose of history, one must 
beware of the temptation of making a philosophy or 
natural theology out of history, trying to interpret 
human events so as to draw from them a key or 
general conclusion that will indicate the direction to 
follow and the destiny assured. Throughout the 
centuries, every time that this effort has been made a 
heresy has resulted. It inevitably means applying to 
the interpretation of historical events a criterion that 
has been accepted a priori and that was extracted, 
consciously or unconsciously, from the philosophy 
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that dominated the historian's perspective. One must 
recognize that there has always been an a priori 
criterion but it should be looked for in the revelation 
that is from God in the person of Jesus Christ and in 
the testimony of the scriptures. From there I will pro¬ 
ceed to analyze the present Latin American situation 
to discover the specific mission of the Church in Latin 
America. 

In Jesus Christ man discovers that God's concern 
is for the whole human person. In other words, God's 
mission does not deal with only one aspect of life 
that might be called the spiritual; it is a concern for 
the totality of the human being. Jesus Christ is not 
incarnate in an idea, in a spiritual being, but is incarn¬ 
ate-spirit, a human being totally subject to the limita¬ 
tions of the flesh; in that totality God grants man the 
supreme honour of being recognized as his son. The 
whole attitude of Jesus and his teaching confirms this 
lesson about his own personality. He not only seeks 
to change man's mind, he seeks to change the condi¬ 
tions of his life. He feeds the multitude, cures the 
sick, comforts the afflicted. The ethical judgments 
that he makes are based chiefly on the way in which 
men serve one another in the whole of their being : 
'As you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren'. The purpose of God therefore concerns the 
whole person. 

In Jesus Christ we have God's supreme sacrifice 
for the benefit of the world and of all humanity. 'For 
the Son of man came to give his life as a ransom for 
many.' For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son.' 'God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself.' While there are phrases in the Gospel 
that speak to us of judgment and the seriousness of 
the decision that men make regarding the fact ol 
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Jesus Christ, it is entirely clear that the intention of 
the Gospel is not limiting but inclusive; it wants 'all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of 
truth'. Human evil is recognized, but there is divine 
acceptance which overcomes it : 'Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.' 

The reconciliation that comes through Jesus Christ 
is a cosmic act; his death opens a new stage in the 
history of humanity. This is the stage of the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel to be sure, the Messiah having 
come to describe the purpose of God for humanity. 
It is also the stage in which humanity is called to 
participate in carrying out this purpose, in the sure 
knowledge that nothing or nobody can frustrate the 
purpose of God. 

In Judeo-Messianic thought the coming of the 
Messiah means the end of history, with the establish¬ 
ment of peace, the shalom of God in the world. In the 
Christian concept, the coming of the Messiah opens 
the eschatological period in which the peace of God 
is announced and the basis of that peace established 
in the assurance of pardon and reconciliation to God. 
Man is invited, however, to participate in the making 
of history, to seek in the spirit of the Messiah the 
establishment of peace on earth. 'If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.' 'As the Father has sent me, 
even so I send you/ 

This concern of God in Christ for the entire person 
and for all human history confirms the best tradition 
of the Old Testament. The covenant of God with 
Noah after the flood includes all humanity in the 
promise of God that never again will waters totally 
cover the earth; the seasons are to follow one another 
in sequence. The natural environment of human 
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activity is assured by God. In the election of the 
Hebrew people in Abraham the intention of God to 
benefit all humanity is also clear. 'In you all the 
families of the earth will be blessed.' This does not 
mean that God chooses a people to make them the 
object of his personal interest while he forgets the 
rest of humanity. Throughout the centuries God has 
always had a witness in every people. But he chooses 
one people for a particular mission : to reveal his 
name, to decipher the meaning of history, to be the 
bearer of the promises for humanity. This mission is 
one of suffering in favour of all mankind. 

In the Old Testament there is the beginning of that 
specific vocation of one sector of humanity in favour 
of the whole that becomes evident in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

That the people of Israel has been chosen for one 
mission does not mean that God may not choose 
other people, other groups, other circumstances, to 
fulfil other forms of his mission which may serve the 
overall purpose: to establish the unity of mankind, 
peace on earth. 

One day it will be Cyrus who through his military 
conquests will determine history in such a way that 
it fulfils the plan of God. Another day it will be Rome 
that will establish the conditions in which the Gospel 
can be preached. But whether the agent works in 
direct and dynamic relation with the people that bear 
the revelation and the promise, or whether it acts in 
the antipodes of the planet creating more human con¬ 
ditions with no historic connexion to the people of 
the Promise, in one or another case, these peoples, 
these historic agents, are also actors in the great 
purpose of God for humanity and consequently co¬ 
workers with God. We might say it this way : in the 
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light of the Scriptures the purpose of God for 
humanity is clear — to gather all things together in 
Christ, the total recapitulation that implies the 
establishment of shalom, peace, one of the dominant 
concepts of the whole Bible. 

This shalom, or peace, is not a concept with a 
merely spiritual connotation. It incorporates a series 
of values that today we would call material, but which 
in the scriptural understanding are deeply spiritual. 
The image of shalom that the Old Testament gives 
us is that of the man who is seated under the vine 
and receives his friends and entertains them with the 
fruit of the vine. He is a man who enjoys the tran¬ 
quility of his family, who sees the fruit of his work 
and who is able to live in a harmonious relation of 
security and communication with his neighbour. 

Security, family, work, human fellowship — these 
are the basic elements that the idea of shalom , the 
notion of peace, embodies. Everything that leads 
humanity in the direction of this peace, everything 
that brings people closer to each other is a form of 
contribution to, a progression toward, and an orienta¬ 
tion in the direction of, that history, which is the 
gathering together of all things in Jesus Christ. A 
reconciliation on the plane of political life, some pro¬ 
gress in the struggle for justice, all these are ways to 
contribute to God's mission, to be involved in fulfill¬ 
ing his will. In the light of what God shows us in 
Jesus Christ of his purpose for humanity these events 
cease to be secular and become profoundly sacred 
and deeply religious events. It is in such events that 
God's saving interest for all humanity is manifest. 

The salvation which Christ brought, and in which we 
participate, offers a comprehensive wholeness in this 
divided life. We understand salvation as newness of life— 
the unfolding of true humanity in the fulness of God. It is 
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salvation of the soul and the body, of the individual and 
society, mankind and 'the groaning creation'. As evil works 
both in personal life and in exploitative social structures 
which humiliate humankind, so God's justice manifests 
itself both in the justification of the sinner and in social 
and political justice. 

As guilt is both individual and corporate so God's liberat¬ 
ing power changes both persons and structures. We have 
to overcome the dichotomies in our thinking between soul 
and body, person and society, humankind and creation. 
Therefore we see struggles for economic justice, political 
freedom and cultural renewal as elements in the total 
liberation of the world through the mission of God. This 
liberation is finally fulfilled when 'death is swallowed up 
in victory'. This comprehensive notion of salvation demands 
of the whole of the people of God a matching compre¬ 
hensive approach to their participation in salvation. 


BIBLICAL PARADIGMS 

Two biblical paradigms have become classics in 
Latin America : the Exodus and the Babylonian 
Captivity. The Hebrew people come to Egypt looking 
for protection and soon fall into salvery. Their condi¬ 
tion grows steadily worse as they are dominated and 
subjected. To this people God sends Moses, a 
liberator and agitator. Moses calls the people to leave 
for a promised land. He breaks the existing relations 
within which the people had accepted their situation 
of oppression. Moses has to work hard to convince a 
people accustomed to oppression that there is a. new 
day for them. The struggle of the leader is not merely 
with Pharaoh; it is primarily with a people whom he 
has to mobilize. In Exodus Chapter 5 we find the 
people saying to Moses : 'The Lord look upon you and 
judge/ It is as if they are saying, 'May God punish 
you for coming here to complicate our lives, since 
you have made us abominable before Pharaoh and 
his servants, putting the sword in their hand to kill 
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us.' When the word gets out that this people wants to 
become free, the repression and oppression are made 
harder and more difficult. The people want to give up 
and stop struggling. Moses tries to name the hunger 
for bread, for freedom, for land, for new life, for 
national and independent life, that is dormant in the 
domesticated people. He has to show how the secular 
act of freedom that they seek is rooted in God's will 
and is the response to a biblical call. 

It is only in the perspective of this faith that the 
simple people, even without understanding it all, 
begin their march through the desert in search of the 
promised land. 

If there had been on Mount Sinai a historian, a 
sociologist or an anthropologist who looked at that 
tattered people, he would have said that it was a 
purely social event, just one more tribe seeking the 
possibility of a better life. So it is today, the country 
people, the mountain people and immigrants from 
another country come to the outskirts of the cities. 
They are those who, just like the Hebrew people, 
motivated by material hunger and hunger for freedom 
seek something of greater worth in life, something 
that the captivating lights of the city symbolize. 

Moses knew how to give guidance and how to show 
the strong vocation of that people's march. The 
Church in Latin America today is facing popular 
movements and has to sharpen its vision of faith to 
see them, not only as social phenomena, describ- 
able by social, political and economic co-ordinates, 
but also as a march toward the tomorrow that God 
promises, as a hunger for a worthwhile life, as a 
response of the simple Latin American people to the 
hunger for eternity that God put in their hearts. Thus 
the Church in Latin America today is ready to call the 
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people to march and to encourage them on that march. 
But the wave of repression that sweeps the continent 
makes me think seriously of another biblical paradigm. 

In chapter 29 of the book of the prophet Jeremiah 
there is the letter he writes to those who have been 
carried into captivity. The prophet gives the captives 
advice which does not seem very revolutionary : 

Build houses and live in them; plant gardens and eat their 
produce. Take wives and have sons and daughters; take 
wives for your sons, and give your daughters in marriage, 
that they may bear sons and daughters; multiply there, 
and do not decrease. But seek the welfare of the city 
where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on 
its behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare. 
For thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel : Do not 
let your prophets and your diviners who are among you 
deceive you, and do not listen to the dreams which they 
dream, for it is a lie which they are prophesying to you in 
my name; I did not send them, says the Lord. For thus 
says the Lord : When seventy years are completed for 
Babylon, I will visit you, and I will fulfil to you my 
promises and bring you back to this place. For I know the 
plans I have for you, says the Lord, plans for welfare and 
not for evil, to give you a future and a hope. 

Jeremiah is saying that God has his time. The 
response of people who want to obey God is not 
exactly the same in all historic circumstances. There 
are times when patience is the test of faithfulness and 
times when the march, the exodus, the search for 
liberty is the proper action. But at all times the prom¬ 
ise of liberation is present. Even the words sent by 
Jeremiah to the captives presuppose that the waiting 
and working is to be done for the sake of a new to¬ 
morrow that God is promising. The day will come 
when the voice in Isaiah will speak saying : 'Speak 
tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry to her that her time of 
service is ended, that her iniquity is pardoned.' 
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THE KAIROS 

Alongside the well-known 'Theology of Liberation' 
in Latin America there is beginning to emerge a 
'Theology of Captivity'. In both cases we find that the 
intention is to discover the Kairos, the moment of 
God. 

In the confusion of our time the Latin American 
Church has to discern where the search for the peace 
that God promises us is leading. The Church has to 
inspire the people's hopes and at the same time pro¬ 
tect those hopes with a big dose of realism. It has to 
maintain a capacity to live in the midst of circum¬ 
stances that seem mutilated and the ability to dream 
and plan in the midst of days that appear to have no 
tomorrow. 

Latin America lives between hope and fear, between 
enthusiasm and repression, between the hallelujah of 
the manifestation and the darkness of oppression. In 
these circumstances the Church of Jesus Christ that 
knows the secret of the divine purpose for human 
history is called upon to fulfil a mission: to maintain 
a dimension of humanity, to keep open to the^ people 
the possibility of the new day. It must find the specific 
role that belongs to the people of faith in this historic 
span. 

As Miguel Brun says, 'the mission of the Church 
is none other than to serve God in the fulfilment of 
his promise of total liberation for the world. The 
mission, therefore, is not the Church's but God's. It 
is not the Church that frees, it is God through Jesus 
Christ. The mission of the Church is to act instrumen- 
tally, moved by the Spirit of God, in favour of his 
liberating action'. (8) Our problem is to try to define 
the specific functions of the Church. In Moses the 
political and religious tasks coincide, but this coinci- 
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dence does not occur in general in Hebrew-Christian 
history. The Church, as a community of faith, is not 
concerned with the conquest of power, nor is that its 
vocation. God has other instruments for the exercise 
of power among men. On the other hand, it is very 
difficult to make a distinction of planes between the 
Church, the community of faith and the secular com¬ 
munity in exercising a joint responsibility for the 
welfare of people. The Bangkok Conference 1973 
recognized that for the community of faith there are 
different priorities for the common ministry in the 
same hope of salvation. 

'But there are historical priorities according to 
which salvation is anticipated in one dimension first, 
be it the personal, the political or the economic 
dimension. These points of entry differ from situation 
to situation in which we work and suffer. We should 
know that such anticipations are not the whole of 
salvation, and must keep in mind the other dimensions 
while we work. Forgetting this denies the wholeness 
of salvation. Nobody can do in any particular situa¬ 
tion everything at the same time. There are various 
gifts and tasks, but there is one spirit and one goal. 
In this sense, it can be said, for example, that salva¬ 
tion is peace for the people in Vietnam, independence 
in Angola, justice and reconciliation in Northern Ire¬ 
land and release from the captivity of power in the 
North Atlantic community, or personal conversion in 
the release of a submerged society into hope, or of 
new life styles amid corporate self-interest and love¬ 
lessness. ' O) 

In an effort to clarify the general thinking let us 
start from the biblical text : 'As the Father has sent 
me, even so I send you/ (John 20:21). Some assume 
that the mission of the Church is the prolongation in 
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time of the mission of Christ. In other words, the 
specific mission of the Church must be fulfilled 
according to Christ's historical model. But one is not 
dealing with an imitation of one's personal mission to 
give one's life for the salvation of the world but with 
the acceptance of one's missionary style as a standard 
for the community of the faith. Thus, it will help in 
organizing one's thought to describe for the Church 
the tasks that correspond to the traditional roles that 
belong to Jesus Christ—prophet, priest and servant 
king. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Church as Prophet 


The image of the prophet in the Old Testament is 
generally that of a solitary person who struggles 
against the established order in the name of a vision 
or a word from God. Generally he has no social 
authority. However, the Church in Latin America must 
assume its prophetic role from a position of influence 
and social prestige. It cannot evade responsibility for 
the institutional influence of the Church. The tradi¬ 
tional alliance between the Church and its milieu is 
symbolized by the presence of imposing Church 
buildings in the farthest corners of the continent and 
by the continuation even today of Church participation 
in civic acts that invest those acts with a certain 
sacredness. 

The traditional Church-State alliance led to a para¬ 
doxical situation in Chile after the military coup. On 
September 18, the Chilean National Independence 
Day, it is customary to celebrate a Te Deum of thanks¬ 
giving for the nation with the attendance of the civic 
authorities. In 1973, although the military coup and 
the death of President Allende were very recent 
memories, the military junta as a whole was present 
in the cathedral for the service. The Te Deum was an 
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ecumenical event and its organizers made clear that 
they wanted to dedicate it to national peace and 
reconciliation. But the nation's press, functioning only 
with the new government's permission, emphasized 
the element of thanksgiving in the service and, con¬ 
sequently sought to show Church approval of the new 
military government. The illustration shows the 
participation of the masses in religious life and the 
abiding presence of the Church in Latin American 
civic life. 

Events in the church community have repercussions 
in secular life. The Church is not the only decision¬ 
making centre for Latin American problems. 
Economic, political and military forces also partici¬ 
pate, as does the omnipresence of foreign depend¬ 
ency. However, because of its social presence and 
the religious loyalty of the masses- the Church is an 
element of coercion of social protest that is essential 
in the building of Latin America's future. 

Holding to this view I believe that theological posi¬ 
tions which choose a status of political asepsis for 
the Church are seeking an impossibility. 

There are religious groups that are growing rapidly 
in Latin America. Some eleven million people in Brazil 
participate in spiritist cults which are forms of escape 
from the surrounding reality. But the Church cannot 
escape. Its convictions about its responsibility for all 
human life and its own social position makes it an 
element of action or reaction in the community. 

In his book, A Theology of Liberation, Gustavo 
Gutierrez says it this way : 

The 'social problem' or the 'social question' has been 
discussed in Christian circles for a long time, but it is 
only in the last few years that people have become clearly 
aware of the scope of misery and especially of the 
oppressive and alienating circumstances in which the great 
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majority of mankind exists. This state of affairs is offen¬ 
sive to man and therefore to God. Moreover, today people 
are more deeply aware both of personal responsibility in 
this situation and the obstacles these conditions present 
to the complete fulfilment of all men, exploiters and 
exploited alike. 

People are also more keenly and painfully aware that a 
large part of the Church is one way or another linked to 
those who wield economic and political power in today's 
world. This applies to its position in the opulent and 
oppressive countries as well as in the poor countries, as 
in Latin America, where it is tied to the exploiting classes. 
Under these circumstances, can it honestly be said that 
the Church does not interfere in 'the temporal sphere'? Is 
the Church fulfilling a purely religious role when by its 
silence or friendly relationships it lends legitimacy to a 
dictatorial and oppressive government ? We discover, then, 
that the policy of non-intervention in political affairs holds 
for certain actions which involve ecclesiastical authorities, 
but not for others. In other words, this principle is not 
applied when it is a question of maintaining the status quo , 
but it is wielded when, for example, a lay apostolic move¬ 
ment or a group of priests holds an attitude considered 
subversive to the established order. Concretely, in Latin 
America the distinction of planes model has the effect of 
concealing the real political option of the Church—that is, 
support of the established order. It is interesting to note 
that when there was no clear understanding of the political 
role of the Church the distinction of planes model was 
disapproved of by both civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
But when the system—of which the ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tion is a central element—began to be rejected, this same 
model was adopted to dispense the ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tion from effectively defending the oppressed and exploited 
and to preach a lyrical spiritual unity of all Christians. The 
dominant groups, who have always used the Church to 
defend their interests and maintain their privileged posi¬ 
tion, today—as they see 'subversive' tendencies gaining 
ground in the heart of the Christian community—call for a 
return to the purely religious and spiritual function of the 
Church. (10) 

The churches, at least on the level of declarations 
of purpose, seek a new identification with the people. 
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a close experience with reality, which will enable 
them to act prophetically. 

Jesus Christ made the lot of the poor of the earth 
his own by being born in a manger and living in a 
proletarian home. He made the death of the despised 
his own by being raised up on a cross in the company 
of two others condemned to death. 

As the Medellin meeting says : 

Christ, our Saviour, not only loved the poor, but rather 
being rich He became poor, He lived in poverty. His 
mission centred on advising the poor of their liberation 
and He founded His Church as the sign of that poverty 
among men. 

The Church itself has always tried to fulfil that vocation, 
notwithstanding 'very great weaknesses and flaws in the 
past'. The Latin American Church, given the continent's 
conditions of poverty and underdevelopment, experiences 
the urgency of translating that spirit of poverty into 
actions, attitudes and norms that make it a more lucid and 
authentic sign of its Lord. The poverty of so many brothers 
cries out for justice, solidarity, open witness, commitment, 
strength and exertion directed to the fulfilment of the 
redeeming mission to which it is committed by Christ. 

The present situation, then, demands from bishops, priests, 
religious and laymen the spirit of poverty which, 'breaking 
the bonds of the egotistical possession of temporal goods, 
stimulates the Christian to order organically the power and 
the finances in favour of the common good'. 

The poverty of the Church and of its members in Latin 
America ought to be a sign of the inestimable value of the 
poor in the eyes of God, an obligation of solidarity with 
those who suffer. (11) 

Identification is made not only on the poverty level 
but also on the level of hope. The Church is beginning 
to realize that it belongs in the culture of poverty and 
it sees in that culture the possibility of a new formula¬ 
tion of the Gospel more faithful to the action of the 
living God in Latin America. From that awareness all 
kinds of liturgical experiments are taking place in 
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order to express a new identity with the people of 
Latin America. 

But the prophet not only lives in the midst of his 
people and makes their lot his own, he fulfils a con- 
scientising role. Moses had to perform the task of 
conscientisation of an oppressed people; he had to 
help them understand the possibilities of their situa¬ 
tion by virtue of the promise of divine help. In a more 
secular language, today's Christian practises his voca¬ 
tion by helping people to be aware of the limitations 
that oppress them and of the historical possibilities 
of changing them. 

From this point of view, one of the most creative and 
fruitful efforts which has been implemented in Latin 
America is the experimental work of Paulo Freire, who has 
sought to establish a 'pedagogy of the oppressed'. By 
means of an unalienating and liberating 'cultural action', 
which links theory with praxis, the oppressed person 
perceives—and modifies—his transfer from a 'naive aware¬ 
ness'—which does not deal with problems, gives too much 
value to the past, tends to accept mythical explanations 
and tends towards debate—to a 'critical awareness', which 
delves into problems, is open to new ideas, replaces 
magical explanations with real causes and tends to 
dialogue. In this process, which Freire calls conscientisa¬ 
tion, the oppressed person rejects the oppressive 
consciousness which dwells in him, becomes aware of his 
situation, and finds his own language. He becomes, by 
himself, less dependent and freer, as he commits himself 
to the transformation and building up of society. Let us 
specify, also, that this critical awareness is not a state 
reached once and for all, but rather a permanent effort of 
man who seeks to situate himself in time and space, to 
exercise his creative potential, and to assume his responsi¬ 
bilities. Awareness is, therefore, relative to each historical 
stage of a people and of mankind in general. (12) 

Next in importance is the task of building a critical 
consciousness of society within the Christian com¬ 
munity. Even in repressive situations it is possible to 
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structure channels of communication in the Church 
and to help small groups become aware of their 
problems and search for solutions. For example, in 
Brazil it is practically impossible to find the name of 
Archbishop Helder Camara of Recife in the press or 
on radio or TV. All news that relates to him is censor¬ 
ed. However, by virtue of internal channels of com¬ 
munication in the Church his thought and example 
are known by millions. The Church is thus an institu¬ 
tion with potential to challenge, to a certain extent, 
conditions established by the status quo and to reach 
important sectors of the population which otherwise 
would be moulded by the mass media. 

A third endeavour in the prophetic task is the 
desacralization of existing structures by theological 
criticism. 

When private ownership is held to be a sacred 
right, the Church's discussion of property ownership 
rights—because God is the sole owner of the earth— 
desacralizes the issue, destroys barriers and frees 
collective consciousness to create alternatives. When 
the Church discusses and analyzes the praxis and 
reality of the people in Latin America in theological 
texts it contributes an element which challenges the 
prevailing situation. On the popular level the Church 
has an acceptance greater than that of competitive 
parties or groups. It is harder to undermine the 
Church's position by accusing it of communism or 
marxism than it is to undermine secular political 
groups. In this sense theological reflection on the 
surrounding reality, if it is projected beyond the inner 
church framework, is a prophetic contribution to the 
discussion of Latin America's present and future. 

But 'prophetic denunciation' in the Bible means 
something more. Its task is one of conscientisation; 
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it also performs the work of teaching and training a 
group of close followers of the Prophet. It puts forth 
principles or guidelines of God's action in history; it 
culminates in the condemnation of existing conditions 
and assumes the risks that go with denunciatory 
action. 

In Latin America the Church and Christian groups 
have made their voice heard clearly with reference to 
specific situations and problems. Christians have had 
to pay, and are paying, the price of martyrdom for 
this witness. 

See, for example, what the small Methodist Church 
of Bolivia says in a manifesto which was delivered to 
the President of the nation by church leaders. 

In the background of this situation stand oppressive inter¬ 
national structures such as imperialism and the economic 
and warmongering interests of the great powers. Like the 
rest of the Third World, we are obliged to sell raw 
materials at low prices and buy back goods manufactured 
by workers abroad who receive ten, twenty, or even thirty 
times the wages which Bolivian workers receive. Foreign 
investors seek to exploit our resources under conditions 
which are unacceptable in other countries and which are 
injurious to our national sovereignity and dignity. 

There are also internal exploiters, privileged Bolivian 
minorities who act in connivance with international and 
anti-national interests. The truth is that not only do they 
buy us, but we sell ourselves. The will power and heavy 
bureaucracy of state organizations; the mercenariness of 
politicians and functionaries; the eagerness for rapid 
wealth; the lack of responsibility and discipline; the 
cowardliness that hinders our committing ourselves 
responsibly; the lack of courage and hope to work for the 
future; the instability of our governments; the incon¬ 
sequence of opposition groups and political parties; and 
the lack of continuity in effort—these are also undeniable 
causes of our backwardness. 

As Christian and Bolivian citizens, we are disturbed by 
some aspects of our present government : the excessive 
placement of military personnel in key positions of all 
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areas of the government, with a consequent duplication of 
salaries; the lack of participation by the people, even at 
the municipal level; the indefinite suspension of the 

Constitution and the absence of a representative legislative 
body; the precarious existence of the judicial power in 
relation to the de facto government; the uncontrolled 
verticality of government decisions. There is an apparent 
inconsistency between nationalist declarations and some 
practices, such as the unfulfilled promise of amnesty and 
political liberty for political leaders who intended to return 
to the country. 

To be Christian does not make us infallible, but it does 
obligate us to speak out even at the risk of making 

mistakes. We must give the present Bolivian government 
opportunity to carry out its programme according to its 
declared platform. It is necessary to overcome the 

immaturity of repeatedly starting abortive 'revolutions'. At 
the same time, the government must be sensitive to the 
reality of this present moment in history. It must be will¬ 
ing to listen, to rectify, and to open the deepening 

revolutionary process to the participation of all the Bolivian 
people. Only thus will it be able to fulfil the historic role 
that it wants to undertake. (13) 

This statement makes what Gustavo Gutierrez has 
to say understandable : 

Frequently in Latin America today certain priests are con¬ 
sidered 'subversive'. Many are under surveillance or are 
being sought by the police. Others are in prison, have 
been expelled from their country (Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, 
and the Dominican Republic are significant examples), or 
have been murdered by terrorist anti-communist groups. 
For the defenders of the status quo, 'priestly subversion' 
is surprising. They are not used to it. The political activity 
of some leftist groups, we might say, is—within certain 
limits—assimilated and tolerated by the system and is 
even useful to it to justify some of its repressive measures; 
the dissidence of priests and those of religious orders, 
however, appears as particularly dangerous, especially if 
we consider the role which they have traditionally played. 
(14) 
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CHAPTER V 


The Church as Priest 


The prophetic function of the Church is related to 
the structural problems of Latin American society. 
Thus conscientisation, internal communication, the 
theological analysis of social problems and the 
specific word are described as a commitment of the 
Church which originates from its identification with 
the poor, the marginal and the exploited. 

This description may be criticized as too secular 
and out of character with the Church's specific voca^ 
tion to reconcile and unite all things to God. But the 
prophet begins to speak, from an awakening of con¬ 
sciousness, of a relationship to the Eternal and from 
that his value judgments on surrounding situations 
emerge. The prophet is not a sociologist although he 
works with data from sociology and the social 
sciences. He is a man of faith and on the basis of 
faith speaks out from the midst of human life on 
personal and social conditions that restrict humanity's 
fulfilment and keep the abundant life promised by 
Jesus Christ from being a reality for people and 
society. 

Therefore, my division into chapters is artificial 
and is only useful for explanation. When one speaks 
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of the Church in its priestly function the prophetic 
mission is not forgotten. Of course, one cannot speak 
of a prophetic function without the existence of a 
community called to the priesthood; neither can one 
speak of the priesthood unless there are signs of the 
Church's prophetic action. 

By the Church's priestly action I understand the 
task of linking man to God and man to man. It is the 
creation of peace with God and peace with one's 
neighbour. 

It may seem that now I am using more pious and 
traditional language. When one tries to bind the whole 
life of a community more closely to the life of God 
there must come a time when this intent to bind is 
done consciously. There must be a symbolic moment 
which somehow represents the entire scope of con¬ 
cern. Liturgy or worship cannot be a substitute for 
militancy or service to God expressed in work and 
concern for our neighbour. Every good work sings 
praises to the Lord. But worship, a conscious 
encounter with the community of faith as it tries to 
co-ordinate its life with the divine purpose, fulfils a 
vicarious, representative and symbolical function. It 
is the moment when one stops to be aware that life 
has meaning when seen in the perspective of divine 
will and in the context of obedience to that will as it 
is known in Jesus Christ. 

Worship may be defined as the conscious attempt 
of the community to relate the life of all society to 
its Lord. It is a moment, a happening, an event, an 
occasion to which one comes with expectation, open¬ 
ing oneself to the mystery, trusting that the Holy 
Spirit will act and prepare Christians to receive judg¬ 
ment and inspiration from God. 

Some Marxists will state that religion is the 
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'opiate of the people' since, oppressed people create 
religion to soften their existence and enable them¬ 
selves to endure the oppression they suffer. They 
promise themselves a reward in the future while they 
endure the present situation. But the experience of 
worship can be dynamite when it becomes contempla¬ 
tion on the God who acts in history and invites us to 
see his action in everyday life. 

When God is praised for his creative acts and the 
Lord of history is worshipped the attention of Christ¬ 
ians will concentrate on secular events. For a Church 
that reads Latin American history and sees in that 
history the hand of God leading people to a new stage 
of humanization and freedom, for a Church that wants 
to co-operate with the coming of a new day for Latin 
American people, worship is the moment when all 
that expectation, hope and concern is brought and 
placed before God. 

When God is seen as one who is concerned for all 
of human life, as his passion and concern to be a 
servant show him to be, Christians fall to their knees 
confessing their sin. 

Of course 'sin' refers to its full manifestation, at 
both the individual and the institutional levels. As a 
young person said, 'the churches have been obsessed 
with sexual sins and have often protested against 
them, but they have forgotten to ask, ''How can we 
love our neighbour, the neighbour who is suffering 
under present social conditions ?" ' 

Thus, the experience of worship is an element of 
popular conscientisation, a deepening of individual 
vocation and the presentation of the events of human 
history before the throne of Grace, in the hope that 
thereby divine wisdom and inspiration may become 
manifest. 
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In Latin America liturgy is not confined to large 
church institutions. It emerges as well in grassroots 
communities as small groups of Christians meet for 
prayer, Bible reading and meditation. In these circles 
a climate of confidence is created which permits 
frank discussion of the commitment of the Christian 
Church and of each member of the group. 

The Church in performing this priestly function of 
joining the life of the individual with society is per¬ 
forming its specified vocation and rendering an 
important service to society. It disseminates informa¬ 
tion, stimulates consciences, summons people to a 
vocation, purifies intentions, inspires courage and 
nourishes hope. 

Evangelization, another fundamental task of the 
Church, also demonstrates the importance that church 
life has for the future of the Latin American people, 
since in the call to conversion, repentance and 
discipleship there is a summons to work for libera¬ 
tion. If the biblical message of union with the 
missionary God, the liberating God, the God whose 
purpose we know in Christ, sounds forth we are un¬ 
able to escape to a private religion. 

Christians are called to an obedience that incor¬ 
porates them into the community of faith and into 
the secular human communities where they must give 
witness to the faith in sacrificial service. 

In the hard Latin American situation, face to face 
with oppression and repression, it is important for 
those who fight for the cause of justice to be rooted 
in a worshipping community. They need a personal 
experience of encounter with the God who liberates, 
to understand that even their historical failures are 
not the final word, but that they are enrolled in the 
service of a God who knows the secret of history and 
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knows how to use even failures to carry history to its 
goal. 

The priestly task of the Church is not exhausted in 
the evangelistic task of calling to discipleship nor in 
the communal task of worship in which the encounter 
of God with the world is symbolized in depth; it also 
has to do with the encounter of persons and their 
reconciliation. 

Of course, there is an important presupposition here : that 
the absence of conflict is not synonymous with peace, that 
conflict is not in itself destructive of the basic communion 
which unites us, but rather can help our communion to 
reach a firm basis. Faith forbids that we cry 'Peace !' 
when there is no peace. Jesus did not hesitate to call the 
powerful of his time 'whitened sepulchres'. He rejected 
the possible roads to compromise suggested by his 
apostles or even by Pilate himself. 

In as much as Christ challenges us to take a stand with 
the disinherited of the earth, it is He who leads us towards 
division. Of course, we can be mistaken in our interpreta¬ 
tion of the signs of the times and our judgments as to the 
best ways of raising the disinherited to their central role 
in history. But the seriousness of our choice is offered in 
obedience to Jesus Christ. This means that conflict within 
the Christian Church not only repeats to a certain degree 
the divisions which exist in secular societies, it also 
deepens them, since the passion and loyalty which mark 
us as Christians are also present in the various choices 
we make. 

We cannot see the destiny of our neighbour as a marginal 
issue; it is a basic choice : we either serve Christ or reject 
him. Christian conversion—the orientation of our lives 
based on acceptance of the pardon and salvation which 
God offers us in Christ—demands militant discipleship in 
the service of our neighbour. But it is in the fulfilment of 
that discipleship that the divisions arise. Hence the burden 
of the pain which accompanies them. Hence also the 
creative possibilities within the conflict which oblige us to 
live with the tension until we find a means of solution. 

Thus, it is not because the Church may be above 
conflicts that it offers the service of reconciliation. 
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The Church has a long tradition as mediator in social 
conflicts. Over the centuries its presence has provided 
solace at times of great human tension. It has been assum¬ 
ed that to a certain extent the Church would be above the 
conflicts which divided society at any given moment. 

But the word 'reconciliation', the Christian Church's 
gesture of solidarity, can only be credible when it bears 
the marks of the Cross, when the Church has not remained 
outside the conflict but has participated in the destiny of 
the dispossessed. 

In God's purpose all things are to be summed up in Jesus 
Christ. That is our goal, and the basis of our life. We move 
in this eschatological tension, amid the conflict which we 
aim to overcome, in the hope of that reconciliation, whose 
foundation God has placed in Jesus Christ and whose 
consummation we will see in the fulness of this Kingdom. 
Since we participate in God's mission, pursuing its way 
amidst the activities of men in history, we live out each 
situation of conflict in the hope that it will reveal its full 
liberating potential; at the same time, we have to establish 
signs of reconciliation, those symbolic actions which will 
allow men to believe that the conflict is not final, not 
absolute, that beyond it lies a promise of reconciliation 
and fulfilment to which we can aspire. 

Traditional social service activities of the churches, often 
criticized for dealing only with the consequences of social 
evil without attacking its roots, can also be understood as 
a means of establishing symbols of the reconciliation we 
seek, not Just as a means of patching up the situation by 
postponing necessary conflict. We have to recognize, how¬ 
ever, that there are many situations which simply do not 
allow the kind of conflict which offers hope of human 
liberation. Although this judgment has perhaps more to do 
with political tactics than with theology, we would be 
blind if we did not recognize the fact that in some semi- 
closed situations it is premature to try to achieve a truly 
liberating conflict. The only realistic possibility might be 
to create partial human encounters bringing about tempor¬ 
ary reconciliation in the existing situation. This might be 
the only way if we are truly searching for a social and 
emotional basis from which the radical nature of the 
problems and the resulting conflict can eventually be faced. 
Indiscriminate social service—such as Red Cross-type 
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activities—can raise up signs of humanity amid situations 
of aggressivity, bearing in mind our common participation 
in man's ultimate need for livelihood and survival. Social 
service can also preserve social groups from total sub¬ 
mission to enslaving circumstances. When there is no 
prospect of conditions favourable to the conflict which 
could bring about radical change in the structure of society 
and thus in the oppression men suffer, there can still be 
interim situations in which men can regain courage and 
become aware of the human dignity which will eventually 
allow them to face the basic problems. In this sense, 
'reconciliation', by rescuing man from servility, submission 
and resentment, and by helping him to become aware of 
his situation, will be a liberating factor, although at the 
same time we recognize that such 'reconciliation', while it 
offers possibilities for pursuing more deeply the necessary 
social dialogue, may also by that same token make the 
conflict all the more serious. 

In other words, the violence implicit in the social situation 
can be made less acute by Christian social service which 
eliminates one dimension of social hate. At the same time, 
however, that same social service can awaken the con¬ 
sciousness of the oppressed to the magnitude of their 
problems and equip them to raise the questions and indeed 
pursue the demands which will lead to their liberation. 

Continual intercession for peace in situations of conflict, 
which can similarly be criticized as premature pacification, 
can be equally seen as a truly liberating possibility. To 
implore God to intervene, which we criticize if it is taken 
to mean that the battle will go differently under God's 
supervision, provides nevertheless an opportunity to calm 
our spirits and see the conflict in its true dimensions. 
Social experience—at least in Latin America—has taught 
us the importance conflicting groups can on occasion give 
to the church as providing a certain breathing space in the 
situation. This can permit the struggle to be humanized 
and can help avoid the most desperate solutions. To live 
out reconciliation in the light of the Cross should at least 
prevent religious intolerance from taking a part in our 
social conflicts. By religious intolerance I do not mean the 
hatred generated by religious loyalties, but rather the state 
of emotional exaltation in which hatred becomes the guid¬ 
ing power of human action. To do away with hatred as a 
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key factor in social struggle would be a significant libera¬ 
tion of the combatants. For the struggle for liberty is not 
carried out only at the level of outward opposition between 
men, but within each human conscience. To the extent 
that we believe that men have a common destiny, a to¬ 
morrow towards which we all strive and which has been 
affirmed by God in Jesus Christ—in which we shall have 
to meet as brothers—we are already helping to eliminate 
irrational factors in our conflicts. (15) 

This situation is exemplified by the service that the 
Churches in Chile are rendering in the present situa¬ 
tion. They were the first group that could organize 
for the protection of foreign political refugees threat¬ 
ened with a rapid expulsion to their countries of 
origin. Through the work of the Churches an immed¬ 
iate human service was performed which laid the 
basis for a new beginning of community dialogue 
within Chile. 

This situation illustrates quite well what the 
Bishops said in Medellin : 

Peace is, above all, a work of justice. It presupposes and 
requires the establishment of a just order in which men 
can fulfil themselves as men, where their dignity is respect¬ 
ed, their legitimate aspirations satisfied, their access to 
truth recognized, their personal freedom guaranteed; an 
order where man is not an object, but an agent of his own 
history. Therefore, there will be attempts against peace 
where unjust inequalities among men and nations prevail. 
Peace in Latin America, therefore, is not the simple 
absence of violence and bloodshed. Oppression by the 
power groups may give the impression of maintaining 
peace and order, but in truth it is nothing but the 'con¬ 
tinuous and inevitable seed of rebellion and war'. 

Peace can only be obtained by creating a new order which 
carries with it a more perfect justice among men. It is in 
this sense that the integral development of man, the path 
to more human conditions, becomes the symbol of 
peace. (1i3) 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Church as Seruant 


In traditional theology the offices of Christ are 
those of prophet, priest and king. I use the transla¬ 
tion servant in our title because I understand it as the 
best way to describe the royal character of Jesus 
Christ according to the Gospel and the best way to 
present a model of action and life for the Christian 
Church. 

When the sons of Zebedee come asking for the 
first places in the kingdom Jesus tells them : 'You 
know not what you ask'. His throne will be a cross; 
the two first places will be other crosses. Because he 
is the Lord he takes the towel and the basin to wash 
his disciples' feet. Because he is the Lord, he takes 
upon himself the burden of service and the suffering 
of the world. 

The Church will have authority to the degree that 
it renounces human power. Only in the function of a 
total surrender of power to the service of God in its 
neighbour can the Church again find a dimension of 
spiritual and moral authority effective even in the 
social circumstances of Latin America. 

What then will be the servant emphasis that the 
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Church should make in Latin America today ? I do 
not propose to enter into a discussion of the subject 
of Christian social service or how the solution of 
structural problems is to be sought, or whether the 
action of the Church goes to the roots or whether it 
is purely remedial assistance. It is very difficult to 
establish a dividing line in general terms and much 
more difficult to apply it to concrete situations where 
perhaps the only possibility is immediate assistance 
to keep alive those who some day will have a chance 
to confront the structural problems. 

In Latin America projects have been classified so 
as to show the various possibilities : projects of 
Christian charity that imply immediate service for a 
need without regard to ideological problems : reform¬ 
ist or modernizing projects which, while they do not 
confront the radicality of the problem, have some 
elements of conscientisation and are open to the 
future : revolutionary projects which go to the root of 
Latin American dependency : and projects that are 
frankly reactionary and maintain a situation of oppres¬ 
sion, and consequently should be rejected. Welfare 
charity, reform and revolution — here are the great 
possibilities for Christian action in Latin America. 

But it is important to point out some fundamental 
priorities of the present time. First, one must refer to 
the life and sacrificial presence of Christians within 
Latin American society. Groups that preach and 
practise non-violent methods of social change in the 
continent are performing small but symbolic acts of 
presence in relation to the problems that afflict the 
people. It is too soon to state whether they offer clear 
options for the present situation, but in view of the 
failure of various violent and even electoral solutions 
it is worth asking if non-violence as a method of 
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appealing to the community conscience to change 
social structures might not have a right to be tried. 

In this sense the task of Archbishop Helder Camara 
has found international backing. How many groups 
can be formed which will assume responsibility for 
the fullness of personhood for Latin Americans and 
at the same time surrender to suffering, sacrifice and 
'death' itself, with the desire to avoid an increase in 
the level of violence that prevails in society ? In the 
urgency of the Latin American situation there is no 
time to lose in discussions on violence and non¬ 
violence. Those who are committed to non-violence 
should prove the efficiency, the validity of their 
approach not by discussing with those who do not 
share that conviction, but by struggling with the 
factors of oppression in society. Christians may make 
a contribution by incorporating into structures of 
social struggle spiritual values that can mean real 
challenges to prevailing situations. All non-violent 
action carries with it a dimension of martyrdom to 
which the churches are now called. When the risen 
Lord appears to the disciples they can only recognize 
him because he shows his wounded side and pierced 
hands. These are the signs of his participation in the 
suffering of the people and the acceptance of a major 
role in the sacrifice of the people who will authenti¬ 
cate the work of the Church in all spheres, whether 
of charity, reform or revolution. 

The Latin American Church must offer the service 
of hope; it must be the people of hope; it must trans¬ 
mit hope. The Apostle Paul would say that in hope 
we were saved, that 'we hope against hope . When 
the horizon is dark and there is a temptation to 
resignation, Christians who know the resources of 
God have to lift up the utopia of faith as an inspira- 
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tion to maintain openness to the opportunities of 
history. Moses had to speak of the land that flows 
with milk and honey because in that vision the 
exhausted Israelites found energy to keep marching 
in the desert of Sinai. 

Insofar as the Latin American Church arouses a 
dimension of hope the people can be called to action 
which is coherent with that hope. 

The formation of utopias, conceived as the descrip¬ 
tion of another topos, another place to create, one 
which challenges the present, is fundamental in the 
community organization of popular will. Without a 
dream toward which to point, without hope from 
which to act, there is no possibility of the popular 
mobilization which is necessary for effective historical 
action. 

But at the present time Christians are in a situation 
of involution in the liberation process, a situation that 
can be defined as 'captivity'. Popular longing and 
hope for a new type of society are buried by the 
brutality of power relationships in the Latin American 
scene. And then comes the question : What life style 
corresponds to a situation of captivity ? Is it possible 
to speak of hope even in this situation ? Is there an 
element of salvation which comes from the presence 
of a hope in the midst of repression ? 

There are biblical paradigms that can help. In 
Psalm 137 there is a picture of the courage of the 
Hebrews carried into captivity. The ridicule of their 
oppressors who ask them for songs of their lost land 
is such that the Hebrews' desperation becomes hatred. 
They utter a terrible benediction : 'Happy shall he be 
who takes your little ones and dashes them against 
the stones.' 
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Contemportary versions of this attitude can be 
found in manifestations of terrorism; while they may 
well express the anger of a sector of society, in no 
way do they serve in creating a social utopia. For 
many people the death of hope gives place to hahed, 
slavery and fear. Others, perhaps the majority, 
experience a spiritual withdrawal. They are the mass 
of people resigned to a social situation which they 
can neither understand nor change. The biblical para¬ 
digm for their situation would be the Hebrew people 
in Egypt. Moses had more difficulty convincing his 
own people than he did struggling with Pharaoh. 
There are extremes of misery in which even the 
ability to protest is lost. There are extremes of suffer¬ 
ing in which the only possible temptation is to submit 
and forget. 

Jeremiah expressed another possibility in his well- 
known letter to the captives in Babylon ; (Jeremiah 
29; 4-7 and 10-11). It is the understanding of God's 
time, the assurance of a tomorrow that must come, 
that lets them go on building, and working, and grow¬ 
ing in family life and in organization so as to be ready 
for the 'day of the Lord'. 

Also there remains the hope of faith. At least in 
Latin America and in the special Chilean situation 
basic importance must be given to the existence of a 
popular religiosity centred in the Christian Gospel. 
This popular faith is where the construction of a hope¬ 
ful attitude may begin even in the present repressive 
circumstances. 

It is here that the description of the content and 
the quality of hope assumes fundamental importance. 
Because the Christian hopes in the resources of God 
he overcomes the limitation that the forces of repres¬ 
sion impose. He knows that throughout history, and 
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especially under the sign of the cross, instruments of 
evil and oppression have been transformed into 
sources of blessing for the people. It was thus that 
the prevailing evil in the historical circumstances of 
the people of Israel could never be considered as 
definitive, but always as carrying with them an 
element of purifying judgment and at the same time 
a new way of looking forward to the plentitude of the 
divine promise. 

In the same way the worship experience permits 
Christians to project themselves beyond the socio¬ 
economic-political reality, limited as it is to resources 
present in the very economy of the Universe. Then 
they can return to deal with the existing socio¬ 
economic limitations. 

The Christian, as well as the Marxist, has an inter¬ 
pretation of history which lets him look forward in 
hope. The difference is that the Christian hope is 
based on a worship experience to which the common 
people of Latin America have access. The experience 
of worship, prayer and personal reflection is a fore¬ 
taste of hope, an early enjoyment of the presence of 
God which comes from the presence of His Kingdom. 
It acts as manna, as daily food to maintain hope in 
the present while looking forward to the future. The 
Christian community has to live its hope by function¬ 
ing as a messianic community. It is the suffering 
servant that carries the sorrows, the sufferings, the 
sins of humanity, in order to create new possibilities 
for human life. 

Another basic service is that of providing possibil¬ 
ities for human life in the midst of situations that are 
constantly on the brink of the destruction of all that 
merits the name 'human'. I refer to consideration of 
the individual who needs encouragement, under- 
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standing, motivation and training to interpret what 
happens and who needs help in order to become an 
actor in the process of changing his environment. In 
the midst of concern for great collective movements 
and ideological struggles the Church is the place 
where small communities can meet. There people 
discover they are human beings. Facades and official 
attitudes disappear; there people meet on the totally 
human level, as brothers, beggars, pilgrims, before 
the throne of Grace. 

The importance of man feeling that he is man in 
some moment of his existence cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. When one lives in situations of intense 
ideological struggle where the borderline between the 
battle of ideas and the battle of persons is hard to 
discern, or when situations of oppression are such 
that hatred befuddles conscience, or when actions 
become so ambiguous that one is constantly at risk 
of living hypocritically, one's well-being requires the 
encounter of man with man, openness to the mystery 
of the infinite and life in a community of forgiveness. 
In summary there must be a dimension of personal 
encounter if a dimension of humanity is to be restored. 

Recently certain theologians have spoken of play 
as a possibility for humanization in repressive situa¬ 
tions. When sport, social games and art are expres¬ 
sions whereby surrounding tension is relieved, they 
fulfil an important function. But all dimensions of 
human culture have to be undergirded by a vision 
that relates the community and personal action to 
God's ultimate purpose in order that these expres¬ 
sions may not be just ways to escape from reality. 
Theatre, music and sport are vehicles through which 
one can express a hunger for humanity, friendship, 
authenticity and freedom under circumstances where 
it is impossible to express them otherwise. 
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Their effect will be humanizing if they are rooted 
in that vision of history which certifies that hatred 
and oppression do not have the final word and there 
is a new day for which one must be hoping, looking 
and waiting. 

If dancing, play, celebration and wonder become substitute- 
gratifications they will sublimate the creative intention of 
the community. For creation to take place, suffering and 
hope cannot be separated. Suffering is the thorn that makes 
it impossible for us to forget that there is a political task 
still unfinished—still to be accomplished. And hope is the 
star that tells the direction to follow. The two, suffering 
and hope, live from each other. Suffering without hope 
produces resentment and despair. Hope without suffering 
creates illusions, naivete, and drunkenness. (17) 

The Church as prophet raises levels of awareness, 
contributes to the process of communication, partici¬ 
pates in intellectual discussion of the big issues of 
every nation and preaches a true word or performs a 
symbolic action for specific times and events. 

The Church as priest lifts up before God overall 
problems, the dreams of human dignity and the effects 
of calling and supporting individuals in their efforts 
to transform prevailing unjust situations. 

The Church as priest seeks to bind men together 
in their constant hunger for reconciliation, not betray¬ 
ing its prophetic dimension but intelligently imple¬ 
menting it. 

The Church as a royal body and a servant people 
is called to assume the suffering of Latin America. It 
must try all possible methods of non-violent action, 
and from its wealth of Christian expression help solve 
the continent s problems. The Church offers a ministry 
of hope by raising the banner for the new day that 
God promises and enabling his people to survive in 
critical situations as they search for an exit from the 
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tunnel they are in. The Church serves as a community 
of faith where man has both a historical and an 
eternal dimension. There barriers of human pretension 
break down, the weakness of Christians and the 
power of God’s promise appear and there can be 
human and humanizing life always and everywhere. 
Apart from the Church's success or failure in co¬ 
operating with the liberation process in Latin America, 
it has an important vocation to carry on, an important 
service to render and an important offering to give 
to God. 


BY WAY OF CONCLUSION 

Latin America is in an explosive situation: poor 
people, student elites and labour leaders are eager 
for freedom; sectors who hold economic power and 
are also dependent on commercial power centres in 
developed countries fear change and use repression. 
The Church enters the new situation with deep 
internal divisions and makes an enormous institutional 
sacrifice in order to be of service. 

What is the Church's future in this revolutionary 
situation ? Even though it is tempted to go back to 
the role of a religious chaplaincy with concentration 
on classic religious problems the return is impossible. 
It is undeniable that liturgy also has political signifi¬ 
cance. Even though there are some voices that recall 
a past that they think was happy and want to go back 
to a situation that overlooks the collective destiny of 
Latin American peoples, intellectually articulate 
defenders of this position will be hard to find. This 
leads to a discussion of necessary and possible new 
lines of action. 

The tasks mentioned previously are necessary and 
possible to some degree. Their unity and relevance 
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should be emphasized. However, Latin America's 
present and future situation has given rise to a com¬ 
mitted ecumenical movement that affects all churches 
equally. As Gustavo Gutierrez says : 

On the other hand, meetings between Christians of differ¬ 
ent confessions but of the same political option are 
becoming more frequent. This gives rise to ecumenical 
groups, often marginal to their respective ecclesiastical 
authorities, in which Christians share their faith and 
struggle to create a more just society. The common 
struggle makes the traditional ecumenical programme 
seem obsolete (a 'marriage between senior citizens' as 
someone has said) and impels them to look for new paths 
toward unity. (18) 

The alienation of these groups from church 
authority is a fact. It is also true that their influence 
is felt at all levels of church life. Their publications 
are read; their experts are consulted; and their 
struggle is followed closely with mixed feelings of 
criticism and hope. 

In this ecumenical encounter and ecumenical 
reality strategic options must be made. 

Apparently Latin America's situation resembles the 
one Vietnam went through. For years to come 
repression will be seen alongside struggle. In such 
circumstances what can be done ? What are the 
priorities ? 

In The End of Our Time, a small book written in 
1923, Nicolas Berdyaev, the Russian philosopher, 
contemplates the fall of western civilization. He calls 
on Christianity to assume its responsibility to re¬ 
discover the paths of obedience characteristic of the 
medieval age. Christianity's refuge in monastic orders 
during the barbarian invasions may have made 
aossible the missionary effort of the early Middle 
^ges that came out of the monasteries. The concen¬ 
tration of faith in those centres, which provided a 
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refuge with Christian charity and teaching, was then 
considered an escape from society, but did it not 
provide the real opportunity for intelligent service to 
recreate a culture and design new social structures 
for the New Age ? Perhaps Latin Americans must 
learn to reflect and rediscover the importance of the 
small group which dedicates itself to religious discip¬ 
line, has a clear vocation that steadfastly maintains 
the dimension of faith, and keeps a ministry of refuge 
accessible in the hope that some day the doors will 
open again for missionary work that can permeate al 
society. 

Along this line the Brazilian theologian Ruberr 
Alves asks Latin Americans to recognize that they art 
not living in a time of liberation but in a state O' 
captivity. What must Christians learn in order tc 
maintain some degree of humanity when submittec 
to captivity ? How can they be free and also bt 
captive ? Here a theme is recovered that appears ir 
Paul's letters and also in Martin Luther's writings. 7 
Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subjec 
to none; a Christian man is the most dutiful servan 
of all, and subject to everyone'. 

In the previous chapter alternatives inherent in tha 
paradox were discussed. If they are elements in th< 
Christian Church's vigil as it awaits the dawn of th< 
new day they will perform a valuable service. 

Perhaps Berdyaev and Alves are trying to say wha 
the Apostle Paul said : 'Hope against hope'. While th< 
anguish of Latin Americans is shared, while the ten 
sion and division in the church community is endured 
while daily sacrificial action is undertaken, ou 
imagination to search for opportunities that corres 
pond to the mystery and wisdom of God is opened i 
order to create a new day in Latin America. 
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The facts have already passed their verdict on the desires 
of the heart. They are defeated. Yet—this is the word 
that makes all the difference—one moves toward the 
future in the certainty that the present has not said all that 
is to be said. And one literally bets one's life on this 
coming but still unseen creative event. It seems to me that 
this is what faith in God is all about. It is not the know¬ 
ledge that there is a Being who lives somewhere in or 
outside this universe. For the Bible, to believe in God is 
the same as to believe that, contrary to our realistic 
assessment of the situation, something new and unexpect¬ 
ed will suddenly erupt, thus changing completely the 
possibilities of human life and fulfilment. (19) 

Perhaps, in the expression of Helder Camara, "the 
moment has arrived for Abrahamic minorities to 
appear !" Those groups, conscious that they are 
responding not only to the dictates of secular history 
but also to a divine call, make the fate of the Latin 
American people their own. Thus they can suffer with 
them, hope with them and struggle with them. 
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Appendix 1 

MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF 
LATIN AMERICA 

from the Roman Catholic Bishops meeting in 
Medellin, August 26 - September 6, 1968 

Our Word, a sign of commitment 

The Second General Conference of the Latin 
American Episcopate to the peoples of Latin America: 
"Grace and peace from God, our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ". 

Upon finishing the work of this Second General 
Conference we wish to direct a message to the 
peoples of our continent. 

We want our word as pastors to be a sign of com¬ 
mitment. 

As Latin American men we share the history of our 
people. The past definitively identifies us as Latin 
Americans; the present places us in a decisive cross¬ 
roads, and the future requires of us a creative labour 
in the process of development. 

Latin America, a community in transformation 

Latin America, in addition to being a geographical 
reality is a community of peoples with its own history. 
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with specific values and with similar problems. The 
confrontation and the solutions must acknowledge 
this history, these values and these problems. 

The continent harbours very different situations, but 
requires solidarity. Latin America must be one and 
many, rich in variety and strong in its unity. 

Our countries have preserved a basic cultural rich¬ 
ness, born from ethnic and religious values that have 
flourished in a common conscience and have borne 
fruit in concrete efforts towards integration. 

Its human potential, more valuable than the riches 
hidden in its soil, makes of Latin America a promising 
reality brimming with hope. Its agonizing problems 
mark it with signs of injustice that wound the Christ¬ 
ian conscience. 

The multiplicity and complexity of its problems 
overflow this message. 

Latin America appears to live beneath the tragic 
sign of underdevelopment that not only separates our 
brothers from the enjoyment of material goods, but 
from their proper human fulfilment. In spite of the 
efforts being made, there is the compounding of 
hunger and misery, of illness of a massive nature and 
infant mortality, of illiteracy and marginality, of pro¬ 
found inequality of income, and tensions between the 
social classes, of outbreaks of violence and rare 
participation of the people in decisions affecting the 
common good. 


The Church, the history of Latin America and 
our contribution 

As Christians we believe that this historical stage 
of Latin America is intimately linked to the history of 
salvation. 
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As pastors, with a common responsibility, we wish 
to unite ourselves with the life of all of our peoples 
in the painful search for adequate solutions to their 
multiple problems. Our mission is to contribute to the 
integral advancement of man and of human com¬ 
munities of the continent. 

We believe that we are in a new historical era. This 
era requires clarity in order to see, lucidity in order 
to diagnose, and solidarity in order to act. 

In the light of the faith that we profess as 
believers, we have undertaken to discover a plan of 
God in the "signs of the times". We interpret the 
aspirations and clamours of Latin America as signs 
that reveal the direction of the divine plan operating 
in the redeeming love of Christ which bases these 
aspirations on an awareness of fraternal solidarity. 

Faithful to this divine plan, and in order to respond 
to the hopes placed in the Church, we wish to offer 
^that which we hold as most appropriate: a global 
vision of man and humanity, and the integral vision 
of Latin American man in development. 

Thus we experience solidarity with the responsi¬ 
bilities that have arisen at this stage of the trans¬ 
formation of Latin America. 

The Church, as part of the essence of Latin 
America, despite its limitations, has lived with our 
peoples the process of colonization, liberation and 
organization. 

Our contribution does not pretend to compete with 
the attempts for solution made by other national, 
Latin American and world bodies; much less do we 
disregard or refuse to recognize them. Our purpose is 
to encourage these efforts, accelerate their results, 
deepen their content, and permeate all the process of 
change with the values of the Gospel. We would like 
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to offer the collaboration of all Christians, compelled 
by their baptismal responsibilities and by the gravity 
of this moment. It is our responsibility to dramatize 
the strength of the Gospel which is the power of God. 

We do not have technical solutions or infallible 
remedies. We wish to feel the problems, perceive the 
demands, share the agonies, discover the ways and 
co-operate in the solutions. 

The new image of the Latin American man requires 
a creative effort: public authorities, promoting with 
energy the supreme requirements of the common 
good; technicians, planning concrete means; families 
and educators, awakening and orienting responsibility; 
the people incorporating themselves in the efforts for 
fulfilment; the spirit of the Gospel, giving life with 
the dynamism of a transforming and personalizing 
love. 

The challenge of the present moment : 

Possibilities, values, conditions 

Our peoples seek their liberation and their growth 
in humanity, through the incorporation and participa¬ 
tion of everyone in the very conduct of the person¬ 
alizing process. 

For this reason, no sector should reserve to itself 
exclusively the carrying out of political, cultural, 
economic or spiritual matters. Those who possess the 
power of decision-making must exercise it in com¬ 
munion with the desires and options of the commun¬ 
ity. In order that this integration respond to the nature 
of the Latin American peoples, it must incorporate 
the values that are appropriate to all and everyone, 
without exception. The imposition of foreign values 
and criteria would constitute a new and grave 
alienation. 
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We count upon elements and criteria that are pro¬ 
foundly human and essentially Christian, an innate 
sense of the dignity of all, a predilection to fraternity 
and hospitality, a recognition of woman and her 
irreplaceable function in the society, a wise sense of 
life and death, the certainty of a common Father in 
the transcendental destiny of all. 

This process requires of all of our nations the sur¬ 
mounting of mistrust, the purification of exaggerated 
nationalism and the solution of their conflicts. 

We consider it irreconcilable with our developing 
situation to invest resources in the arms race, exces¬ 
sive bureaucracy, luxury and ostentation, or the 
deficient administration of the community. 

The firm denunciation of those realities in Latin 
America which constitute an affront to the spirit of 
the Gospel also forms part of our mission. 

It is also our duty to give recognition to and to 
stimulate every profound and positive attempt to 
vanquish the existing great difficulties. 

Youth 

In this transformation, Latin American youth con¬ 
stitute the most numerous group in the population and 
show themselves to be a new social body with their 
own ideas and values desiring to create a more just 
society. 

This youthful presence is a positive contribution 
that must be incorporated into the society and the 
Church. 

Commitments of the Latin American Church 

During these days we have gathered in the city of 
Medellin, moved by the spirit of the Lord, in order to 
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orient once again the labours of the Church in a spirit 
of eagerness for conversion and service. 

We have seen that our most urgent commitment 
must be to purify ourselves, all of the members and 
institutions of the Catholic Church, in the spirit of the 
Gospel. It is necessary to end the separation between 
faith and life, "because in Christ Jesus . . . only faith 
working through love avails". 

This commitment requires us to live a true scriptural 
poverty expressed in authentic manifestations that 
may be clear signs for our peoples. Only poverty of 
this quality will show forth Christ, Saviour of men, 
and disclose Christ, the Lord of history. 

Our reflections have clarified the dimensions of 
other commitments, which, allowing for modifications, 
shall be assumed by all the People God : 

—To inspire, encourage and press for a new order 
of justice that incorporates all men in the 
decision-making of their own communities; 

—To promote the constitution and the efficacy of 
the family, not only as a human sacramental 
community, but also as an intermediate structure 
in function.of social change; 

—To make education dynamic in order to acceler¬ 
ate the training of mature men in their current 
responsibilities; 

—To encourage the professional organizations of 
workers, which are decisive elements in socio¬ 
economic transformation; 

—To promote a new evangelization and intensive 
catechesis that reach the elite and the masses in 
order to achieve a lucid and committed faith; 
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—To renew and create new structures in the 
Church that institutionalize dialogue and channel 
collaboration between bishops, priests, religious 
and laity; 

—To co-operate with other Christian confessions, 
and with all men of good will who are commit¬ 
ted to authentic peace rooted in justice and love. 

The concrete results of these deliberations and 
commitments we give to you in detailed and hopeful 
form in the Final Documents which follow this 
Message. 

A final call 

We call to all men of goodwill that they co-operate 
in truth, justice, love and liberty, in this transforming 
labour of our peoples, the dawn of a new era. 

In a special way we direct ourselves to the Church 
and Christian communities that share our same faith 
in Jesus Christ. During this Conference our brothers 
of these Christian confessions have been taking part 
in our work and in our hopes. Together with them we 
shall be witnesses of this spirit of co-operation. 

We wish also to caution, as a duty of our con¬ 
science, as we face the present and future of our 
continent, those who direct the destinies of public 
order. In their hands is the possibility of an adminis¬ 
trative conduct that liberates from injustice and acts 
as a guide to an order having for its end the common 
good, that can lead to the creation of a climate of 
confidence and action that Latin American men need 
for the full development of their lives. 

By its own vocation, Latin America will undertake 
its liberation at the cost of whatever sacrifice, not in 
order to seal itself off but in order to open itself to 
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union with the rest of the world, giving and receiving 
in a spirit of solidarity. 

We find dialogue with our brothers of other con¬ 
tinents who find themselves in a similar situation to 
ours to be most important for our work. United in 
difficulties and hopes, we can make our presence in 
the world a force for peace. 

We remind other peoples who have overcome the 
obstacles we encounter today, that peace is based on 
the respect of international justice, justice which has 
its own foundation and expression in the recognition 
of the political, economic and cultural autonomy of 
our peoples. 

Finally, we have hope that the love of God the 
Father, who manifests Himself in the Son, and who is 
spread abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, will 
unite us and always inspire our actions for the 
common good. 

Thus we hope to be faithful to the commitments 
that we have made in these days of reflection and 
common prayer, in order to contribute to the full and 
effective co-operation of the Church in the process of 
transformation that is being lived in our America. 

We hope also to be heard with understanding and 
goodwill by all men with whom we commune in the 
same destiny and the same aspiration. 

All our work and this same hope we place under 
the protection of Mary, Mother of the Church and 
Patroness of the Americas, in order that the reign of 
God may be realized among us. 

We have faith : 
in God 
in men 
in the values 

and the future of Latin America. 
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“The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the charity 
of God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with 
you all." 

Medellin, 6 September, 1968 
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Appendix 2 

MANIFESTO TO THE BOLIVIAN NATION 

Methodist Evangelical Church in Bolivia* 

I WHO WE ARE 

We are the Methodist Evangelical Church in Bolivia, 
that is to say, members of the pilgrim people of God, 
initiated by Jesus Christ, who broke into history 
through the events of the Cross and the Resurrection 
—events which Christians the world over celebrate 
this week. 

Christians and Protestants 

We are not merely of today or yesterday. We are 
part of the Universal Church, constituted under the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures for the fundamental 
purpose of bearing witness to Jesus Christ. We do 
not pretend to be possessors of an exclusive truth, 
nor do we feel called to a sectarian or proselytizing 
labour. We consider ourselves to be heirs of a long 
history in which many churches and Christian groups 
participate. 


•Translated from "Manifesto a la Naci6n Boliviana", (La 
Paz, Bolivia: Iglesia Evangelica Metodista en Bolivia, March 
29, 1970). Mimeographed. 
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We are heirs, in particular, of the evangelical move¬ 
ment which burst forth in the 16 th century with the 
Protestant Reformation, and of the Methodist spiritual 
renewal movement which began in England in the 
18 th century and which has produced a family of 
millions of Christians in Africa, Asia, Europe and 
America. 


Loyalty to Christ and to Man 

Above all, bur loyalty is to Jesus Christ and his 
gospel, an integral gospel destined "for all men and 
for the whole man") according to the happy phrase of 
John XXIII. Consequently, our loyalty is also to man, 
specially to the Bolivian man to whom this liberating 
gospel is directed and whom we wish to serve in the 
name of Christ. 

For this reason the Methodist Evangelical Church 
in Bolivia from its beginning early in this century 
interested itself in the needs of the Bolivian man: in 
education, introducing new methods and systems in 
the schools, creating primary and vocational schools 
in rural areas, and participating in the renewal of 
Bolivian education at all levels; in the medical field, 
establishing clinics and health centres, reaching into 
the most forgotten places of the nation, founding the 
first nursing school in Bolivia, and launching out in 
programmes of public health, especially in new zones 
of colonization. During the last sixty-five years, in 
eight Departments of the country, Methodist con¬ 
gregations have grown up and they now lead service 
programmes such as vocational and basic adult 
education, student centres, co-operative enterprises, 
and various forms of community development. 
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An Autonomous Church 

All this labour was carried on by Bolivian and 
foreign Christians. As it grew and was consolidated a 
growing national leadership was prepared. Finally the 
Bolivian Methodist community felt that the moment 
had come to break the flowerpot in which the plant 
of Christianity had come in order to transplant the 
gospel in Bolivian soil and let it produce its own 
version of Christianity. The Methodist Evangelical 
Church in Bolivia, by the unanimous decision of its 
members and with the approval of its sister churches 
in other countries, declared itself autonomous, draft¬ 
ed its own statutes, determined its own structures, 
and elected its own authorities. 

II OUR REASON FOR BEING 

Our reason for being is in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, a gospel which implies the full humanization 
of man, the realization of God's purpose for the man 
he has created and redeemed. This gospel brings a 
liberation, a salvation that reaches man's whole being: 
his soul and eternal destiny, and also his historical, 
material, individual, and social being. God's concern 
is for the whole man and not for just a part of him. 
This is the biblical message that we proclaim and 
seek to incarnate. 

Christian Humanization 

Jesus Christ is the prototype of man as God means 
for him to be: the integral man, free, fully developed 
in his calling, his mission, and his destiny; man com¬ 
pletely obedient to God and wholly committed to 
mankind. In the measure in which men are like him 
and commit themselves to him to be transformed they 
determine their true humanization. 
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Man, however, is alienated and dehumanized. He 
is alienated from himself, a prisoner of fear, of super¬ 
stition, of selfishness, or in a word, of sin. He has no 
clear understanding of his origin; he does not com¬ 
prehend his present state; it is hard for him to dis¬ 
cover his mission in life, and he fumbles in search of 
his destiny. He is alienated from his neighbour whom 
he sees more as a competitor, a rival, or an enemy, 
than as a brother. Even in the most intimate circle of 
family and friends misunderstanding, hostility, dis¬ 
trust, and even hate appear. Man is alienated from 
society when he does not comprehend his rights and 
duties, when he has not awakened to human solidarity 
and common responsibility. Man learns to be a social 
being or he becomes dehumanized. And the men who 
exploit and oppress others are as much dehumanized 
as the ones who are exploited and oppressed. 


Dehumanizing Conditions 

Not only are there dehumanizing tendencies within 
man himself, there are dehumanizing forces built into 
society. Sin has an objective social dimension. The, 
social, political, cultural, and economic structures 
become dehumanizing when they are not at the 
service of "all men and the whole man", in a word, 
when they are structures that perpetuate injustice. 
Structures are the product of human activity but they 
assume an impersonal, even demonic character, and 
put themselves beyond the reach of individual action. 
Collective concerted effort is necessary to change 
these structures; there are no structures that are 
sacred or unchangeable. 

The God we know through the Bible is a liberating 
God, a God who destroys myth and alienations; a God 
who intervenes in history to break down the structures 
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of injustice and who raises up prophets to point the 
way to justice and mercy. He is the God who frees 
slaves (Exodus), who makes empires fall, and lifts up 
the oppressed (Magnificat, Luke 1:52). 

This is the message of hope and liberation in the 
gospel: "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to preach good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord" (Luke 4:18-19). Our obligation is 
to proclaim this message if we do not want to be 
found unworthy of our mission and our name. 

The Christian church cannot covenant with any 
force that oppresses or dehumanizes man. 

The Easter observance is nothing more or less than 
the celebration of the liberating acts of God. 

Ill OUR BOLIVIAN SITUATION 

When we look at our Bolivian situation in the light 
of the gospel we are faced with the spectacle of a 
chronic, heart-rending, dehumanization: a country 
with immense resources overwhelmed with backward¬ 
ness and under-development; a people living in under¬ 
consumption with the lowest per capita income in all 
of Latin America; "the miners' cemetries", macabre 
witnesses of generations of men sacrificed in the 
prime of life, leaving, after a short period of produc¬ 
tivity, their orphans and widows abandoned to the 
most complete helplessness, while the minerals 
extracted from the earth at the cost of their lives go 
to enrich a small minority and benefit the industry 
and commerce of the rich countries of the earth; 
three million peasants, the basic population of the 
nation, marginated by illiteracy and poverty and treat- 
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ed as mere disposable objects by the insensitive 
bureaucracy and political leadership; thousands of 
children without schools, desks, or teachers; thous¬ 
ands of university students pushing to enter class¬ 
rooms, only to feed into the interminable lines of the 
unemployed, or become political appointees, aspirants 
to scholarships, or migrants to other countries. 

Oppressive Structures 

In the background of this situation stand oppressive 
international structures such as imperialism and the 
economic and warmongering interests of the great 
powers. Like the rest of the Third World, we are 
obliged to sell raw materials at low prices and buy 
back goods manufactured by workers abroad who 
receive ten, twenty, or even thirty times the wages 
which Bolivian workers receive. Foreign investors 
seek to exploit our resources under conditions which 
are unacceptable in other countries and which are 
injurious to our national sovereignty and dignity. 

There are also internal exploiters, privileged Boliv¬ 
ian minorities who act in connivance with inter¬ 
national and anti-national interests. The truth is that 
not only do they buy us, but we sell ourselves. The 
will power and heavy bureaucracy of state organisms; 
the mercenariness of politicians and functionaries; the 
eagerness for rapid wealth; the lack of responsibility 
and discipline; the cowardliness that hinders our 
committing ourselves responsibly; the lack of courage 
and hope to work for the future; the instability of our 
governments; the inconsequence of opposition groups 
and- political parties; and the lack of continuity in 
affort—these are also undeniable causes of our back¬ 
wardness. 

We have to fight against the foreign powers that 
are choking us and fencing us in and also against the 
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tendencies that undermine and corrode the inner 
strength of our society. 

Our Points of Strength 

We are not pessimists; there are great values in 
our people and in our land. Some of these are the 
following : the strength and work habits of our rural 
people; the courage and stoicism of our miners; the 
eagerness for learning and self-improvement on the 
part of the new generations of country and city; the 
initiative and vision in our colonists who go to the 
Yungas and the Eastern Regions and in the develop¬ 
ers of new agriculture, cattle raising, and small 
industry; the invaluable experience of our Bolivian 
technologists who work in COMIBOL, YPFB*, and 
other state agencies; and a nationalist and revolution¬ 
ary spirit that is taking form today among military 
personnel, workers, and university students. 

The Present Government 

As Christians and Bolivian citizens we are disturb¬ 
ed by some aspects of our present government : the 
excessive placement of military personnel in key 
positions of all areas of the government, with a con¬ 
sequent duplication of salaries; the lack of participa¬ 
tion by the people, even at the municipal level; the 
indefinite suspension of the Constitution and the 
absence of a representative legislative body; the pre¬ 
carious existence of the judicial power in relation to 
the de facto government; the uncontrolled vertically 
of government decisions. There is an apparent incon¬ 
sistency between nationalist declarations and some 


•COMIBOL (Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia) is the Boliviar 
State Mining Corporation; YPFB (Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos) is the Bolivian State Petroleum Corporation 
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practices, such as the maintenance of the North 
American Mission and Military Aid, and the unfulfill¬ 
ed promise of amnesty and political liberty for 
political leaders who intended to return to the country. 

On the other hand, we honestly recognize a highly 
positive balance in the present revolutionary govern¬ 
ment. Precisely because we see signs of humanization 
for our people we back measures such as the follow¬ 
ing : the nationalization of our natural resources and 
the effort to create a national metallurgical and petro¬ 
chemical industry; the repealing of the Law of State 
Security and of Union Reglamentation; the withdrawal 
of armed forces from the mines and the reinstatement 
of workers dismissed for political reasons; the dis¬ 
position of the government to enter into dialogue with 
students, workers, entrepreneurs, and other vital 
sectors of the nation; the movement to renew diplo¬ 
matic relations with Chile and to proceed with 
regional and Latin American continental integration; 
participation in the government by civilians of recog¬ 
nized nationalist and revolutionary tendencies; the 
formation of the National Ethical Commission; the 
sustained defense of our exports, foreign exchange 
and national currency; the pledge to back educational 
reform and initiate a large-scale literacy programme 
in the coming years; the declared intention to work 
with a national revolutionary model that is not merely 
a copy or importation of other ideological systems; 
and the plan to carry out administrative and tax 
reforms that will put our country on the road to 
efficiency and modernity for better service to the 
Bolivian people, etc. 

Obligated to Speak Out 

To be Christian does not make us infallible, but it 
does obligate us to speak out even at the risk of mak- 
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ing mistakes. We must give the present Bolivian 
government opportunity to carry out its programme 
according to its declared platform. It is necessary to 
overcome the immaturity of repeatedly starting 
abortive "revolutions". At the same time, the govern¬ 
ment must be sensitive to the reality of this present 
moment in history. It must be willing to listen, to 
rectify, and to open the deepening revolutionary pro¬ 
cess to the participation of all the Bolivian people. 
Only thus will it be able to fulfil the historic role that 
it wants to undertake. 

IV TOWARD THE FUTURE 

As the newly autonomous Methodist Evangelical 
Church in Bolivia we wish to participate in this con¬ 
structive process of preparing a new tomorrow for 
Bolivians. 

At the Service of the Bolivian People 

We place ourselves, with all our human, material, 
and spiritual resources, at the service of our people. 
And we seek to perform our task in collaboration with 
all Bolivian Christians and even with those who are 
not Christians but who feel the same call to work 
together for a more dignified human life. 

We are already under way. In an endeavour to 
achieve excellence and democratization in education 
we have entered into agreements with the Ministries 
of Education and Peasant Affairs to operate jointly 
our educational institutions and to put them at the 
service of the least privileged. Also, we are jointly 
operating with the Ministry of Public Health and the 
municipality of Montero the public hospital of that 
city which serves as a regional public health centre 
for the north of Santa Cruz. Our Evangelical School 
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of Nursing with is specialized personnel and present 
resources this year is integrating with the National 
School of Nursing to form a unique University School 
of Nursing which will be part of the School of Medi¬ 
cine of the Universidad Mayor de San Andres. 

The Awakening of Consciousness 

Since the needs of our people are so great and 
urgent no one should withhold his effort and 
resources. As long as we are able to do so, we shall 
continue to promote such programmes as literacy 
work, healing, teaching, and community development 
which we presently maintain on the Altiplano, the 
Alto Beni, Yapacanf and the Chapare. We will put all 
the experience and capability of our Bolivian personnel 
into these tasks and will try to interest other Christian 
organizations abroad to collaborate through personnel, 
equipment and donations. 

We feel, however, that this labour is not enough. 
We must work for radical and profound changes in 
the structures of society that affect human life. We 
must work for complete liberation. Hence we assign 
a priority to the task of forming a critical conscious¬ 
ness (conscientisation) in our people. The liberation 
of man will not be accomplished unless he is first 
freed from his alienations, his complexes, his admira¬ 
tion of his oppressor, and his imitation of foreigners. 

Formation of the New Man 

Our best contribution as a Christian church is to 
participate in the formation of the new Bolivian man, 
truly humanized by the gospel of Jesus Christ. In our 
Protestant churches we have aimed at forming a 
moral man, irreproachable in his conduct, freed from 
vices, a useful element in society, honest, hard-work- 
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ing, and a good father. But the Christian man is much 
more than the prototype of sobriety. He is a free man, 
without alienations, conscious of his possibilities and 
of the responsibility of taking his destiny into his own 
hands. He is the passionate man with a "hunger and 
thirst for righteousness", who, like his Master, "has 
not come to be served, but to serve and give his life 
a ransom for many". He is the reconciled and recon¬ 
ciling man who has received a ministry of reconcilia¬ 
tion from him who on a Cross "was reconciling the 
world unto himself". Finally, he is the man born to a 
hope that rejects resignation as a false virtue; he 
fights against every unjust structure that tends to 
make man a one-dimensional being with no hope for 
the future. 

Evangelism correctly understood—the proclamation 
of the Good News and the confrontation of man with 
the liberating gospel of Jesus Christ— puts man on 
the road to his full humanization. But it is necessary 
to complement that task of proclamation and con¬ 
frontation with a sustained and systematic effort for 
the education and conscientisation of the Bolivian 
man. Therefore, we consider that the formation of a 
critical consciousness in the Bolivian people and the 
opening of paths of hope to the marginated sectors 
of our society are parts of the mission that God has 
entrusted to us. Therefore, we assign a fundamental 
role to the future massive literacy campaign to which 
the government has committed itself. We promise our 
fullest support in this campaign. 


Call and Commitment 

We call upon all Christian churches, civic groups, 
university students, workers, and every man of good 
will, to work together in this task of conscientisation 
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and liberation of our people. Let us seek to overcome 
all our suspicions, divisions, and resentments. Leav- 
ng behind every feeling of opportunism let us launch 
: orth with confidence into the common task that 
awaits and challenges us. The opportunity is ours to 
30 down in history as the generation that assumed 
he responsibility, honestly and without excuses, to 
axtract Bolivia from its emaciation, sharing with sister 
lations of America the struggle for the liberation of 
he Latin American man. 

Let the Bolivian people know that our Christian 
:ommunity shares in this struggle for liberation and 
iope. 

For the Methodist Evangelical Chyrch in Bolivia, 
MORTIMER ARIAS, Bishop. 

.a Paz, Bolivia 

iaster Sunday, March 29, 1970. 
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Appendix 3 

I HAVE HEARD THE CRY OF MY PEOPLE 

Statement of Bishops and Religious Superiors 
Northeast Brazil, May 6, 1973 

/ have seen the affliction of my people and have 

heard their cry because of their oppressors; I 

know their suffering (Ex. 3:7). 

These words from Exodus, spoken by God t< 
Moses, are a fitting expression of our feelings in thesi 
days. Before the suffering of our people, humbled ant 
oppressed for centuries, we feel called by the Wort 
of God to take up a position, a clear position on th« 
side of the poor, a position taken in common with al 
those who commit themselves to the people for thei 
true liberation. 

Following in the steps of Moses, we want to fulfil 
together with the people of God, our mission a 
pastors and prophets. We are summoned to speak b 
the Word of God, which judges the events of history 
In this light we have tried to understand the cry o 
our people, the daily facts and events of a sufferin' 
people — phenomena which recommend themselve 
to a serious study of our human situation. 

In the awareness of our frequent omissions an' 
uncertainties in the course of the history of ou 
Church in Brazil, we feel powerless and awed befor 
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such a huge task. We spontaneously repeat the ques¬ 
tion asked of Yahweh by Moses : Who am I that I 
should go to Pharaoh ? But we also feel a strength 
from above, the grace of the One who has called and 
sent us : 'God answered : I will be with you' (Ex. 3- 
11 - 12 ). 

Statements on Human Rights 

This is why in this anniversary year of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and on the tenth anni¬ 
versary of Pope John XXIII's encyclical letter Pacem 
in Terris, the bishops and major superiors of the 
Northeast of Brazil, in accordance with the conclu¬ 
sions and appeals of the Xlllth General Assembly of 
the National Bishops' Conference of Brazil (CNBB) 
held in February of this year (cf. IDOC 73/161 /002), 
decided to make public the following statement as 
one of the priorities of their mission and as a contri¬ 
bution to the celebration of these important events. 

Such a commemoration, however, should not be a 
matter of mere rhetoric, lacking a sense of reality 
and having no impact on the life of the people. 'Go, 
and I will be with your mouth and teach you what 
you shall speak' (Ex. 4:12). 

Nor is it for us to abuse or use inadequately our 
power and duty to speak. To speak in the name of 
God at this moment of history, to the people of our 
country, inviting them to a true conversion, i.e. to a 
loyal examination of their human conduct and a con¬ 
sequent radical transformation of their life in its 
entirety, individually and collectively, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit—this is what has been 
given to us as a Strength from God, to achieve the 
new creation and renew the face of the earth. 

Hence, searching to interpret the judgment of God 
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upon the reality of the world, as we believe our 
mission as pastors and prophets urges us to do, our 
word must be a summons, active and effective, like 
a two-edged sword, piercing through to the core of 
things and discerning the thoughts and intentions of 
the heart (cf. Heb. 4:12). 

At this moment, even before talking to others, we 
ourselves must try to open up to the call from Jesus 
Christ, 'the faithful witness’ (Rev. 2:4), exhorting us 
to faithfulness and asking us to shake the apathy of 
our churches. He is the One who prompts them to an 
irrevocable mission of presence and actualization in 
the course of human history. 'He who has an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit says to the churches (cf. 
Rev. ch. 1-3). 

Let it not be said, however, that it is not our task 
to talk on concrete human matters and that we should 
limit ourselves to the so-called spiritual sphere. For 
us, the spiritual sphere embraces man as a whole, in 
all his dimensions, since he must be seen in the light 
of the unappealable judgment of God and the unifica- 
tive action of the Spirit. 

Furthermore, it is our right and duty as pastors to 
treat of human problems and consequently of 
economic, political and social problems, inasmuch as 
what is at stake in them is man and God, who has 
pledged himself to man. 

Our Commitment 

Truly, if we want to be faithful to the Gospel, our 
commitment is with the people. With its hope. With 
its liberation. Is it not to the people that God commit¬ 
ted himself ? What is the meaning of the Bible if not 
to reveal to us God's commitment to the people, 
Yahweh's covenant with human history ? Is it not true 
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that Christ, in whom ultimate communion is achieved, 
defined his life as that of the Good Shepherd who 
gives himself for his flock ? 

In a humble attempt to take account of our mission, 
we ask from God the strength to raise our voice in 
the hope that the Lord's threat against unfaithful and 
negligent prophets will not fall upon our heads : 

Woe to the foolish prophets who follow their own spirit 
. . . Because you have uttered delusions and seen lies, 
therefore behold, I am against you . . . because they have 
misled my people, saying 'peace', when there is no peace 
. . . Ho, shepherds of Israel who have been feeding your¬ 
selves ! . . . So they were scattered because there was no 
shepherd; and they became food for all the wild beasts 
(Ez. 13: 3, 8; 34: 2, 5). 

Our responsibility as pastors sets us once more 
before a challenge: persevering fidelity to man within 
his historical context. 

Ministers of Liberation 

We are servants, ministers of liberation 'for free¬ 
dom Christ has set us free' (Gal. 5:1). 

As ministers of liberation, we have need now more 
than ever before for continuous conversion in order 
to serve better. We need to listen to the cry of the 
man of the Northeast, crying for this ministry of 
liberation, pleading with us to share his 'hunger and 
thirst for justice'. 

This man's march towards liberation challenges our 
society and enters into conflict with its criteria of 
luxury, with the distortion of statistics and other 
official data aimed at justifying what the 2nd CELAM 
Conference at Medellin called the 'institutionalized 
violence' in which we live. The situation in which 
Latin American society finds itself was characterized 
by our episcopal conference as 'a sinful situation'. 
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It is thus in deep consciousness of our pastoral and 
prophetic function that we are going to talk in this 
challenging hour, reviewing historical events which of 
themselves are already questioning us. 

We will begin with official data, the findings of 
scientific surveys, so that our judgment in the name 
of God will not be based on superficial impressions 
or subjective attitudes. Our point of view, however, 
is that of man, the whole man and all men. It is that 
of God who, making himself man, transformed man, 
in Christ, the measure of all things. 

There follows detailed analysis of the de facto 
situation in the Northeast of Brazil. 

Conclusion 

The Church cannot remain indifferent before all 
that has been exposed and a situation which, in its 
human configuration and in its psychological and 
moral aspects, is in reality still much more serious 
and dramatic. By divine vocation we belong to the 
fajnily of those who must commit themselves to those 
who are marginated inasmuch as we are part of the 
human race, beset with weaknesses (cf. Heb. 5:2). 
Consequently, as in the case of Peter and John in the 
early Church (cf. Acts 4: 19-20), our Christian con¬ 
science does not allow us to remain silent. 

We know that we will not be understood by the 
many who, because of their self-centred interests, 
cannot or do not want to understand even evident 
facts. They are the accommodating advocates of the 
status quo. For obvious reasons, they transform faith 
into a theory about our personal relations with God, 
without interfering in social and political action 
among men. They make religion something exclusive. 
They use it as an ideological tool, to defend groups 
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and institutions which are not at all at the service of 
man and are thus opposed to God's design. 

In this respect, St. James says in his epistle : 'Is it 
not the rich who oppress you, is it not they who drag 
you into court ? Is it not they who blaspheme that 
honourable name by which you are called ?' (James 
2: 6-7). 

Regretting the erroneous thinking of many well- 
meaning Christians in this regard, Pope John XXIII 
observed : 'the inconsistency between religious faith, 
in those who believe, and their activities in the 
temporal sphere, results—in great part if not entirely 

from the lack of a solid Christian education' 
(Pacem in Terris, part V, par. 144). 

The Church in the World 

We want to re-emphasize in this final section that 
we cannot conceive of the Church as a reality 
separate from the world, as a ghetto standing on its 
own. The Church is at the service of the world. It is 
turned towards the world (cf. Conciliar Pastoral 
Constitution Gaudium et Spes). In part, it identifies 
itself with the world, expressing the dimension of 
God's grace and love in human reality which con¬ 
stitutes the world. This is where salvation takes place, 
coming from God who loves all men. It is in the heart 
of mankind, in the vastness of human history, that the 
vivifying love of Christ's Spirit is at work. How can 
we then absent ourselves from the world ? How can 
we remain indifferent or adverse, exempt ourselves 
from the struggle against sin, misery, slavery ? 

In this way, just as the sacraments are specific 
signs of faith and of redeeming grace, so can human 
realities, in the most varied fields of activity, mediate 
salvation and become factors of communion with 
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God, through service and communion with our fellow 
men, with whom we share the same frailty and the 
same humanity. 

Salvation therefore is not to be conceived of as a 
reality outside this world, to be reached beyond 
history, in a life 'beyond the tomb'. Its realization 
begins here. Eternal life, which is 'not yet' consum¬ 
mated, is 'already' given to us through the Son of 
God in the here and now of human life (cf. John 5: 
24; 6: 40, etc.). This salvation comes from God and 
breaks into our humanity, within the tissue of history, 
and reveals itself throughout the long and complex 
process of man's liberation. Without forgetting the 
personal and internal dimension, we cannot deny that 
the integral liberation of man includes a political 
aspect in a socio-economic context. This is the reason 
why, according to the designs of the Father, it is 
being realized through and within the people, where 
the socio-political dimension of man is verified. God 
saves the individual person within a people, 'the 
People of God', which is the object of his love. 

The Salvific Content of the People's Struggle 

As in the time of Moses, any people which strives 
for self-fulfilment and starts shaking off the yoke of 
slavery, discovers an aspect of God's design and, 
even without knowing it, witnesses to the salvation 
which is being realized in it (cf. Deut. ch. 12). 

It is clear that those who, like Pharaoh, maintain a 
people in slavery, do not recognize the salvific thrust 
of the people's struggle. They will not see God's 
presence in the unremitting energy of the poor. But 
the 'poor of Yahweh' are the privileged channel of 
God's revelation, the daily pulpit of God's Word, in 
events of life, in hope which is not illusive, in their 
longing for freedom, peace and brotherhood. 
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The same cannot be said of oppressors, of those 
who at every moment give free rein to repression. 
The way they argue, God is a being dragged at their 
side, is being used as a tool, is being put at the 
service of the 'established order', because this is 
what is most convenient for them. Nevertheless, it is 
the Virgin Mary herself, Mother of God and humble 
child of the people, who turns this ideology upside 
down in her description of God's wisdom : 'He has 
put down the mighty from their thrones and exalted 
the humble; he has filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he has sent away empty' (Luke 1: 52-53). 


The Church Summoned to Repentance 

We have to recognize in a spirit of true humility 
and penance that the Church has not always been 
faithful to its prophetic mission, to its evangelical 
role of being at the side of the people. How many 
times, involved in the mesh of evils existing in this 
world, the Church, under deceitful disguises, whether 
due to ingenuousness or captiousness, in a sad 
deformation of the evangelical message, has played 
the game of the oppressors and received favours from 
those who hold the power of money and of politics 
against the common good ? But at each hour of its 
existence the Word of God is sent to the Church and 
invites it to repent, to be converted, to return to its 
'fervour of the first days' (Rev. 2:4). 

We are convinced that this is the hour for an option 
for God and for the people. This is the time for fidelity 
to the mission. It is certain that the price of such a 
choice has always been persecution from those 'who 
think that they are so offering a service to God' (John 
16:2). But it seems clear to us that the road to follow 
is that described by our Lord in his missionary instruc- 
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tions to the disciples and related to us by Matthew in 
chapter 10 of his Gospel. We know that the words of 
Christ Lord of the Church, in the Book of Revelation 
are also directed to us : 'Do not fear what you are 
about to suffer. Behold the devil is about to throw 
some of you in prison,, that you may be tested ... Be 
faithful unto death and I will give you the crown of 
life' (Rev. 2:10). 

The Church and the Poor 

Under the light of faith and in the awareness of the 
injustice characterizing the socio-economic structures 
of our country, we want to undertake a profound 
revision of our attitude of love for the oppressed, 
whose poverty is the reverse side of the wealth of the 
oppressors. 

The prevailing socio-economic structures in Brazil 
are built upon oppression and injustice resulting from 
a capitalism dependent on large international power 
centres. Within our country, a small minority of 
people, associated with international capitalism in its 
service, are committed to maintain by all means 
possible a situation which was created in their favour. 
A situation has arisen that is neither human nor 
Christian. 

What we are witnessing today is that a social pro¬ 
ject conceived to bolster the efficiency of our 
resources in an effort against underdevelopment does 
not meet the present requirements for the liberation 
of the oppressed. A scientific comprehension of reality 
reveals the present need for a global historical trans¬ 
formation of society. 

It is not enough to make a comprehensive scientific 
diagnosis of this reality. Christ taught us by his 
example to live what he proclaimed. He taught that 
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human brotherhood and love must inspire all social 
structures and, above all, he lived his message of 
liberation to its ultimate consequences. The powerful 
saw in his message and in the effective love with 
which he announced it a real danger for their 
economic, social, political and religious interests, and 
they condemned him to death. But his Spirit, active 
today as yesterday, gives his impulse to history and 
manifests himself in the solidarity of those who 
struggle for freedom, in a true expression of love for 
their oppressed brothers. 

Institutionalized Violence 

The socio-economic, political and cultural situation 
of our people is a challenge to our Christian con¬ 
science. Undernourishment, infant mortality, prostitu¬ 
tion, illiteracy, unemployment, cultural and political 
discrimination, exploitation, growing discrepancies 
between rich and poor, and many other consequences 
point to a situation of institutionalized violence in our 
country. 

The rich become always richer and the poor always 
poorer in the enslaving process of economic concen¬ 
tration inherent in the system. 

On the other hand, the necessity of repression in 
order to guarantee the smooth functioning and secur¬ 
ity of the capitalistic system becomes always more 
imperative. Repression has expressed itself in many 
ways : curtailing of the constitutional prerogatives of 
the legislative branch of government; the depoliticis- 
ing of the rural and urban trade unions; the elimina¬ 
tion of student leadership; the establishment of 
censorship; persecution of workers, peasants and 
intellectuals; harassment of priests and members of 
active groups of the Christian churches—all this in 
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various forms of imprisonment, torture, mutiliation 
and assassination. 

The burden of this tragedy, which falls more heavily 
on the Northeast, far from being the ineluctable 
resort of natural deficiencies is, now more than ever 
before, the consequence of a process fixed by the will 
of men committed to international capitalism. This 
made possible the construction of an unjust society 
and the maintenance of its crushing weight in order 
to defend, nurture and increase its privileges. The 
injustice created by this situation has its foundation 
in the capitalistic system of production which neces¬ 
sarily produces a class society characterized by 
discrimination and injustice. 

International capitalism and its allies in our country 
—the dominant class—impose by the media of com¬ 
munication and education a dependent culture. They 
use this to justify their domination and dissimulate 
the oppressive system which sustains them. At the 
same time they attempt to lull asleep vast strata of 
the population, aiming at the formation of a type of 
man resigned to his alienation. The present model of 
economic growth, whose results remain of no use to 
working and oppressed classes, aims at emptying our 
people of true global objectives for the transformation 
of society. 

The historical process of class society and of 
capitalistic domination necessarily leads to a fatal 
confrontation of classes. Even though this fact be¬ 
comes clearer every day, it is still denied by the 
oppressors—and is confirmed by their denial. The 
oppressed masses of workers, peasants, and under¬ 
employed know this and deepen their growing 
liberative consciousness. 
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Social Ownership of the Means of Production 

The dominated class has no other road to freedom 
except the long and difficult trek now under way, in 
favour of social ownership of the means of production. 
This is the principal foundation of the gigantic 
historic project for the all-inclusive tranformation of 
society, for a new society where it will be possible to 
create the objective conditions allowing the oppressed 
to recover their stunted humanity, to throw off the 
chains of their suffering, to overcome class antagon¬ 
isms, and finally to win freedom. The Gospel is call¬ 
ing us, Christians and all men of goodwill, to become 
engaged in this prophetic undertaking. 

Christian hope, which points to a new mankind, 
reconciled with itself and united with the Universe, 
does not allow us to remain inert, passively awaiting 
the hour of the restoration of all things, 'the final 
liberation from bondage to obtain the glorious liberty 
of the children of God' (Rom. 8: 18-22), but demands 
an unremitting and active presence, capable of elicit¬ 
ing, in the course of history, the signs of the future. 

Brothers, the assurance given by Jesus in his 
eschatological discourse is an incomparable strength 
for us in this hour of darkness laden with promise : 

Revive and lift up your head 

because the time of your liberation is at hand. 

Northeast, 6 May, 1973 


As of this date, the following bishops and major religious 
superiors have been able to sign this statement : 

Holder Pessoa Camara, Archbishop of Olinda and Recife, 
Pernambuco 

Jose Lamartine Soares, Auxiliary Bishop of Olinda and Recife 
Severino Mariano de Augia, Bishop of Pesqueira, Pernambuco 
Francisco Austregesilo Mesquita, Bishop of Afogados da 
Ingazeira, Pernambuco 
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Walfrido Mohn, OFM, Provincial of the Franciscans of Recife 
Hidenburgo Santana, SJ, Provincial of the Jesuits of the North, 
Recife 

Gabriel Hofstede, CSSR, Provincial of the Redemptorists, Recife 
Joao Jos6 da Motta e Alburquerque, Archbishop of Sao Luis, 
Maranhao 

Manoel Edmilson da Cruz, Auxiliary Bishop of Sao Luis 
Rino Carlesi, FSCJ, Prelate of S. Antdnio de Balsas, Maranhao 
Pascaio Rettler, OFM, Bishop of Bacabal, Maranhao 
Francisco Helio Campos, Bishop of Viana, Maranhao 
Ant&nio Batista Fragoso, Bishop of Crateus, Cearb 
Jos6 Maria Pires, Archbishop of Joao Pessoa, Paraiba 
Manoel Pereira da Costa, Bishop of Campina Grande, Paraiba 
Jose Brandao de Castro, Bishop of Proprib, Sergipe 
Timdteo Amoroso Anast^cio, OSB, Abbot of the Monastery of 
Sao Bento, Bahia 

Tarcisio Botturi, SJ, Vice-Provincial of the Jesuits of Bahia 
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